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The  1945  season  has  ooenod  v.dth  3rop  prospects  rather  better  than  aver- 
age in  most  States,  and  v.dth  only  limited  areas  seriously  handicapped  by  weather 
conditions.    A  large,  area  that  includes  the  Ohio  Valley  and  extends  southwe stward 
into  nortriea stern-  Texas  is  suffering  from  excessive  rains  and  local  flood.s.  Rains 
have  delayed  field  work  and  the  -lanting,  of  early  crops  in  much  of  the  South  but 
as  yet  this  delay  does  not  appear  serious.    Florida^  is  about  the  only  eastern  . 
State  now  in  need  of  rain.    There  are  some  dry  spots  in  eastern  Ore^-on,  so\ithern 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  other  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States,  and  preliminary 
surveys  have  indicated  that  supplios  of  water  for  irrigation  may  be  below  average 
in  much  of  the  Korthwest,   but  only  in  limited  areas  does  the  shortage  spem  likely 
to  seriously  limit  crop  produc-tion, 

Fru-it  trees  started  ^rovrt:h  earlier  than  uS:ual  in  the  South  and  they  are 
exposed  to  danger  from  late  frosts.     Hp  to  the  first  of  .March,  dam.age.  to  fruit 
trees  from  }vinter,  fre-ezes  and  spring  frosts  appears  to  have' been  unusually  light 
in  the  principal  fruit  belts  of  the  country  but  unusually  cold  weather  from    Hon-  , 
tana  south  to  Texas  during  the  first  weejc  of  B/Iarch  may  have,  caused  some  dam.age. 
Estimates  of  citrus  fruits  now  being  picked  show  small  increases,  in  California 
navel  oranges  and  Texas  and  Florida  grapefruit.     Including  lemons,  the- total  1944- 
45  cdtrus  crop  vdll  be  about  as  large  -as  xhe  record  crop  of  1943-44  an-d-  prospects 
appear/ favorable  for  good  production  from  the  present  bioom.. 

In  the  northeastern  States  heavy  sno\vs  have  interfered  with  outdoor  work 
during  the  winter  but  grass  and  grain  crops  appear  to  have  wint&red  .in  good  shape 
so  far.     In  the  Southwest , soft  fields  resulting  from  the  frequent  rains  have  limit- 
ed the  use  of  the  wheat  fields  for  pastures  in  some  areas  but  the  luoisture  Has-  im.- 
proved  yield  prospects  over  a  wide  area.    The  northerp'  Great  Plains  States  have 
had  a  fairly  dry  winfer  but  moisture  reserves  are  not  far  from  average. 

:  t  . '  ■ 

The  storm  of  early  Lferch  which  dropped  temperature  to  30  degrees  below 
zero  in  Central  Montana  and  to  belov;  freezing  southward  to  the  I.fexican  line  may 
have  caused  some  loss  of  1  ivestock,  but  nearly  the  whole  range  area  was  favored  by 
warm  weather  during  February  and  v:as  able  to  conserve  adequate  rpserves  of  feed. 
Range  prospects  appear  unusually  good  from  Nebraska  and  Colorado  south-jvard,  have 
improved  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  and  appear  average  or  better  in  most  other 
States.    As  a  result  of  the  warm  weather  during  February,  mdlk  and  egp  production 
increased  more  rapidly  than  usual  during  the  month  and  on  Iferch  1  both  milk  pro-  • 
duction  per  cow  and  egg  production  oer  100  hens  were  unusually  high  for  the  season. 

Reports  from  various  States  show  vridespread  demand  for  tractors  and  tractor 
equipment,  milk  cows,   sows,  tobacco  lard,  wheat  farms,  and  small  farms  near  indus- 
trial areas.    There  is  little  demand. for  horses  or  stock  sheep,  and  some  sheep 
ranches  arc  shifting  to  cattle.    Both  rail  and  truck  transportation  have  been  handi 
cappGd  by  bad  ^veather  and  lack  of  manpower  and  equipment.    Shortage.,  of  railroad 
cars  and  lack  of  drying  capacity  has  restri^stod  the  movement  of  high  moisture  corn 
out  of  the  wost^  part  cjf  the  Corn  Belt,  and  shortages  of  hay  have  been  developing 
m  the  Northeast,      Farmers  in  some  sections  report  increasing  difficulty  in 
securing  needed  repair  parts  for  machinery  but  supplies  of  nearly    all  kinds  of 
seeds    are  adequate    and  feeds  are  moving    more     froely    than    for    some  time. 
Throughout  the  country    the  reduced  supply    of    labor     is    causing    concern  and 
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necessitating  readjustments  on  man;^  farms.    Some  farms  will  "be  consolidated  and 
some  fields  vdll  "be  left  untillsd  TDut  nearl7  everywhere  there  appears  to  be  a 
strong  demand  for  productive  land,  a  determination  to  carry  on  in  spite  of  c.iff i- 
culties, • and* a- fair' degree  of  confidence  in  the  outlook  for  this  season, 

C ITHUS ;    A  record  United  States  -.orange  crop  of  105,338,000  "boxes  is  estimated  for 

1944-45' compared  with  103,056,000  "boxes  produced  in  1943-44  and  85,149,000 
"boxes  in  1942-43,    Florida  taiigerine  production  is  placed  at  4,100,000  —  a  half 
million  hoxes  more  than  last  season  "but  100,000  less  than  harvested  in  19^!2— 43, 
Total  ;H:rfir)efruit  production  is  estimated  at  51,191,000  "boxes  compared  with  the 
record  large  crcp  of  55,979,000  "boxes  of  last  season  and  50,481,000  "boxes  produced 
in  1942-43,     Tlie  prospective  California  lemon  crop  of  13,321,000  "b^xes  Is  21  per- 
cent ahove  last  year's  production  of  11,038,000  "boxes  hut  11  percent  "below  the 
1942-43  crop  of  14,940,000  hoxes, 

Florida'  temperatures  during  r'e"b2:Tiary  were  a"bove  normal  and  rainfall  v;as 
deficient,    Hain  is  "badly  needed  in  the  citras  areas,  especially  since  the  trees 
are  in  hlaom.    Harvest  of  the  Florida  citrus  crops  continues  well  ahead  of  last 
year,    llore  than  nine-tenths  of  the  e.arly  and  midseason  orange  crop  had  "t^een  picked 
"by  March  1,    Last  year  very  fev/  Valencias  had  been  picked  "by  March  1  "but  this  year 
most  paclcing  houses  had  shifted  to  Yalencias  and  a"b4ut  a  fifth  of  the  crop  had 
"been  utilized  "by  March  1,    More  than  18  mil-lion  boxes  of  grapefruit  had  been 
harvested  by  March  1  compared  with  less  than  15  million  to  March  1,  1944,  Canning 
of  grapefruit  declined  sharply  during  i'ebruary  and  by  the  first  of  March  cajiners  ■ 
were  using  less  than  400,000  boxes  a  v-eek  compared  >'ith  over  a  million  a  week  the 
same  time  last  year.    Production  of  Early  and  Mideeason  oranges  in  Plcrida, 
estimated  at  22,000,000. boxes,  'is  I5  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last 
year,    A  record  Valencia  crop  of  21,500,000  "boxes  is  in  prospect  —  5  percent  mare 
than  produced  last  year,    Florida  grapefruit  is  now  estima:tod  at  23,100,000  boxes  — 
25  percent  less  than  last  year's  record  crop. 

Growing  conditions  in  the  "Lov;er  Tallcy"  of  -oxas  continued  excellent  during 
February,    In  addition,  groves  h^ve  been  given  good  .care  during  the  past  tv;o 
seasons.    Trees  carried  a  heavy  bloom  the  latter  part  of  Fcbr-^ary,  v;hlch  v/as  about 
three  weeks  earlier  tiian  usual,     Texas  grapefruit  production  is  nov/  estimated  at 
21,000,*000  boxes  —  an  increase  of  4  percent  over  the  indication  a  month  earlier 
and  19  percent  above  the  crop  of  last  season.    To  March  1,  about  15  million  boxes 
of  grapefruit  had  been  utilised,  of  Vnich  about  8  million  v/cro  used  fresh  and 
about  7  million  were  processed,    Texas  oranges  arc  estimated  at  3,850,000  boxes 
compared  v;ith' 3,550,000  boxes  last  season.    About  four-^fifths  of  the  crop  had  boon 
utilized  "by  March  1,  practically  all  shipped  fresh. 

In  Arizona^  February  growing  conditions  wore  favora.ble  for  citrus,  5ra.pe- 
fruit  production  is  placed  at  3,800,000  boxes  —  7  percent  less  than  the  record 
crop  of  last  season.     Less  than  half  of  the  grapefruit  had  been  harvested  by  . 
March  1,    Orange  production  is  placed  at  1,220,000  boxes  compared  with  1,100,000  I 
boxes  last  year,  1 

In  Qalifomla,  conditions  during  February  v;ere  mostly  favorable  for 
citrus -Crops*    One  "brief  v.dnd  period  in  February  caused  some  injury  to  small 
lemons  in  localized  areas.    Production  of  llavcl  and  Miscellaneous  eranges  is  nov/ 
estimated  at  20,200,000  boxes  —  4  percent  above  the  February  1  estimate,  "but 
4  percent  less  than  produced  last  season.    The  crop  of  these  varieties  in  northr- 
ern  and  central  California  was,  practically  all  harvested  by  Itoch  1  and  in  the 
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southern    counties,  harvest  is  progressing  steadily.    By  March  1,  a  little  more 
than  11  .-nillion  boxes  had  been  utilized  from  all  areas.     The  California  Valencia 
crop  is  forecast  at  36,196,000  boxes  —  17  percent  more  than  last  year's  production. 
The  grapcfruU  crop  for  the  Desert  Valleys  of  California  is  placed  at  1,316,000 
boxes  compared  v/ith  1,198,000  last  season.     The  crop  in  the  "other"  areas  (for 
sumaar  harvest)  is  indicated  to  be  1,975,000  boxes  compared  with  1,991,000  last 
year, 

MILK  PHOIDUCriOF!     In  February  this  year,  the  daily  rate  of  milk  production  v/as  a- 

bove  that  of  1944,  but  because  the  month  was  1  day  shorter,  pro- 
duction totaled  1  percent  less  than  in  February  last  year.    Milk  production  on 
farms  in  the  28-day  month  is  estimated  at  8.5  billion  pounds,  the  heaviest  non- 
leap  year  oroduction  for  February  in  records  going  back  more  tha,n  15  years.  Pro- 
duction per  day,  averaging  305  million  pounds,  was  2  percent  above  the  previous 
record  for  the  month  in  1943.     The  daily  amount  of  milk  per  capita  at  2pl9  pounds 
was  less  than  in  February  of  either  1942  or  1943,  but  higher  than  for  the  other 
years  of  record. 

Mild  temperatures,  which  averaged  above  the  February  normal  nearly  every- 
where, helped  toward  speeding 'the  seasonal  upswing  in  milk  flow.     In  some  localities 
however,  v/et,  stormy  weather  kept  cows  inside  or  limited  the  use  of  early  pastures. 
Concentrated  feeds  were  available  in  ample  quantities  and  were  apparently  being 
supplied  liberally  to  milk  cows.    From  Ohio  eastward  through  southern  ITev;  England 
and  some  other  local  areas,  hay  was  short  in  supply  and  was  being  fed  sparingly  to 
milk  cows  because  of  its  high  cost  if  purchased.     In  many  ¥est  South  Central  and 
Western  States,  hov/ever,  hay  was  more  plentiful  than  a  year  earlier  and  somewhat 
lower  in  price.    Milk  cows  were  already  obtaining  some  green  feed  from  pastures  in 
Southern  States,  where  the  mild  weather  favored  early  grovrth,  and  in  areas  v/here 
fall-sovm  grains  were  being  grazed. 

The  seasonal  upsv/ing  in  milk  flow  during  February  \Jas  somewhat  more  rapid 
than  usual.    On  March  1  production  per  cow  vras  about  8  percent  above  the  1934-43 
average  for  the  date  and  2  percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.    Production  \^as  es- 
pecially high  in  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  East  North  Central  Regions ,  ranging  in 
these  areas  from  8  to  13  percent  above  average  and  5  to  7  percent  higher  than  on 
March  1  last  year.     In    Nev;  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Missouri 
production  per  cow  was  record  high  for  March  1,     In  the  V.'estern  group  of  States, 
production  p-r  cow  was  6  percent  above  the  March  1  average  for  the  1934-43  period 
and  slightly  higher  than  last  year.     In  the  West  North  Central  Region,  v/here  sub- 
normal temperatures  prevailed  toward  the  end  of  February,  production  per  cow,  al- 
though above  average  for  March  1,  was  2  percent  lower  than  last  year.     In  this 
area  the  percentage  of  milk  cows  in  production  was  the  lowest  since  1928,    In  the 
South  Central  Region,  where  March  1  production  per  cow  was  likewise  belov;  a  year 
ago,  the  percentage  of  cows  milked  was  the  lowest  for  the  date  in  a  record  be- 
ginning with  1925, 

Por  the  country  as  a  whole,  milk  production  per  cow  in  herds  kept  by  crop 
corres-oondents  averaged  13,99  pounds  on  March  1  this  year,  compared  v/ith  13, 71 
pounds  for  the  same  date  of  1944  and  a  1934-43  average  12,96  pounds  for  March  1, 
In  these  herds,  65,3  jercent  of  all  milk  cows  were  reported  being  milked  on  the 
first  of  the  month,  the  smallest  percentage  for  the  date  since  1934  and  the  second 
lowest  in  17  years. 


POULTRY  AND  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Hens  and  pullets  on  farms  laid  4,786 ,00«, 000  eggs  in  February,     This  v/as  11 
percent  less  than  the  record  production  of  February  last  year,  but  it  v;as  larger 
than  the    production  in  any  other  year.    Egg  production  was  down  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  decreases  rar^ing  from  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlantic  to  14  percent 
in  the  East  North  Central  States,  below  February  last  year. 
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Egg  production  per  layer  during  February  v/as  11.7  eggs,  compared  vrith  12.1 
eggs  fx  year  ago  and  9.4  eggs  for  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average.     The  rate  of  lay  on 
February  1  ^.vas  dovm  considerably  fron  a  year  earlier  but  as  a  result  of  more  favor- 
able weather  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month  the  rate  rose  to  a  record  level  by 
March  1.     The  rate  for  the  month  was  dov;n  in  all  parts  of  the  country  except  the 
South  Atlantic  and  South  Central  States  where  it  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago. 
Decreases  in  the  rate  ranged  from  2  percent  in  the  West  to  6  percent  in  the  North 
Atlantic  and  East  Nojith  Ceiitral  States. 

Farm  flocks  averaged  409,331,000  layers  in  February  —  8  percent  belov.'- 
February  last  year,  but  22  percent  above  the  10- year  average.     lumbers  of  layers 
were  down  in  all  parts  of  the  country  --  7  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  rjad  r/est 
North  Central  States,  8  percent  in  the  East  North  Central,  9  percent  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  10  percent  in  the  South  Central  and  Vi/e stern  States. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-February  averaged  35.8  cents  per 
dozen,   compared  with  41.0  cents  a  month  earlier  and  31.9  cents  a  year  earlier. 
Chicken  prices  made  about  the  usual  seasonal  increase  during  the  month  and  on 
February  15  averaged  24.5  cents  per  pound  live  weight,  compared  with  24.2  cents  a 
month  ago  and  23.7  cents  a  year  ago.     The  price  of  turkeys  in  mid-February  vra s  33,9 
cents  per  pound,  after  a  seasonal  drop  of  a  half  cent  during  the  past-month,  com- 
pared with  32.0  cents  a  year  earlier. 

The  poultry  feed  ration  cost  at  February  15' prices  was  $2,86  per  100 -pounds, 
the  same  as  in  January,  compared  with  02.95  a  year  ago  and  02.42  in  February  1943.  - 

The  egg-feed,   chicken-feed  and  tur key-feed  price,  relationships  at  February 
15  prices  were  considerably  more  favorable  than  a  year  earlier  and  the  10- year 
average. 

DECREASE  IN  SALE  OF  CHICKENS  FROM  FARIvIS  IN  1944 

Sales  of  chickens  from  farms  in  1944  amounted  to  2,266  million  pounds,  live 
weight  --  11  percent  less  than  the  record  sales  of  1943,  but  lar-gcr  than  the  sales 
in  any  other  year.     Comm.ercial  broiler  sales  are  not  included  in  these  estimates. 
A  20  percent  smaller  chicken  crop  in  1944  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  decrease 
in  sales. 

Egg  prices  dropped  10.3  cents  per  dozen  from  mid- December  1943  to  mid- 
January  1944,  the  beginning  of  a  lower  level  of  egg  prices  which  carried  through- 
out the  year.     Feed  prices,  however,  continued  to  rise  to  the  high  point  of  the 
war  period  in  April  and  May,   1944.     I'fith  these  less  favorable  conditions  rjid  record 
inventories  of  chickens  on  fcarms,  cullings  from  flocks  increased.     During  the 
first  5  months  of  1944,  actual  pounds  of  chicken  sold  was  larger  each  month  except 
February  than  during  the  corresponding  month  in  1943,  but  was  smaller  during  each 
of  the  last  7  months.     Actual  -sales  from  January  to  May,   inclusive,  in  1944  were 
4  percent  larger  than  in  1943.     During  the  last  7  months  of  the  year,  however, 
when  the  smaller  crop  of  yo\ang  chickens  started  to  market,   sales  were  16  percent 
smaller  than  in  1943. 

During  the  first  4  months  of  1944,  sales  of  chickens  amounted  to  17.7  per- 
cent of  the  year's  total  poundage,  compared  -with  15.0  percent  during  the  same 
period  in  1943.     Sales  during  the  4  months  of  heaviest  marketings  July  -  October- 
inclusive  made  up  48.8  percent  of  the  year's  total.     Compared  with  50.5  percent  in 
1943.     Fewer  chickens  reached  the  market  in  February  thr.n  in  any  other  month.  The 
decrease  in  inventories  in  1944  added  about"  287  million  poimds  of  chickens  to  farm 
sales,    or  13  percent  of  the  total  annual  sales. 


Of  the  total  weight  of  chickens  sold  in  1944,   35  percent  came  from  flocks  in 
the  West  North  Central  States,  _21  percent  from  the  East  North  Central,   16  percent 
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CITRUS  KRI'ITS 

Production  -1/ 


Crop 


and 


State 


Average 
1933-42 


1942  :  1943 

[■housand  boxes  ■ 


Ind  icated 
1944 


i3P.ANC-E5: 

California,  all 

Navels  &  rfisc.  2/ 

Valencias 
Florida,  all 

Early  <^:-  Mid  sea  son 

Valencias 
Texas,  all  2/ 
Arizona,  all  2/ 
Louisiana,  all  2/ 


41,514 

44,329 

51,966 

56,398 

16,661 

14, 241^ 

21,071 

20,200 

*  24,854 

30,088  •. 

30,895 

36,198 

' 23,890 

37,200  ■ 

46,200 

43,500  ' 

' 13,815 

" '    19,100  . 

25,800 

22,000 

10,075 

.18,100, 

20,400 

21,500 

1,852 

2,550 

3,550 

3,850 

408" 

730 

1,100 

1,220 

273 

340 

240  ; 

370 

67,937 

85, 149 

103,056 

105,338 

5  States 


TA.NGgRINES : 
■?1  or  ida 


2,620 


4,200 


3,600 


4,100 


All  Oranges  i-  Tangerines 


5  States  3/ 


.70., -5  5  7 


89,,T49 


10'6,656 


109,438 


:-?A.FEFRUIT: 


Florida,  all  ■ 

18,060 

27',  300 

51,000 

23,100 

Seedle  ss 

6,29S  ■ 

10',  300 

14,000 

8,eoo 

Other 

11,765 

17,000 

17,000 

14,500 

Texas,  all  ... 

10,392- 

17,510 

17,710 

■  .  •  21,000' 

i^rizona,  all  • 

•     2,222  •• 

•  ••■    2;  600 

■4,080  • 

■'3, '800 

Cslifornia,  all 

2,164' 

3,071 

3,189 

3,291 

Desert  Valleys 

97  3 

1,254 

1,198 

1,316 

Other 

1,211 

1,817 

1,991 

1,975 

4  States  3/ 

32,858 

50,481 

55,979 

51,191 

LEL^OIfS:-  •  [ 
California  3/. 


Florida  3/ 


S  Flo] 


10,970 


14,940 


175 


11,038 


190 


13,321 


i/  250 


l/  "Relates  to  crop  from  bloom  of  year  shovm.     In  California  the  picking  season 
usijally  extends  from  about  October  1  to  December  31  of  the  following  year.     In  other 
States  the  season  begins  about  October  1,  except  for  Florida  lines,  harvest  of  which 
usually  starts  about  April  1.     For  some  St:'tes  in  certain  years,  production  includes 
some  qua'nti'ties  donated  to  charity,  unharvested,  and/or  .eliminated  on  account  of 
market  conditions.     2/  Includes  small  ouanti ties'  of  tangerines.     s/  Net  content  of 
box  varies.     In  California  -and  Arizona  the  approximate  average  foF  oranges  is  77  lb, 
"cid  rrapefruit  65  lb,   in  the  Desert  Valleys;  68  lb.  for  California  grapefruit  in 
Dther  areasj  in  Florida  and  other  States,  oranges,   including  tangerines,  90  lb.  and 
T:ranefruit  80  lb.,  California  lemons,  79  lb.;  Florida  limes,  80  lb.     4/  December  1 
iridicated  production,  ~ 

-  5  - 


UNITED  STATF.S  DEPARTMENT  OF  AG  F-il  C  U  L-T  U  R  E 
(-^PQP     Report  bureau   of  A<3»*ICUUTURAI..  ECOMOMICS  Mpg-; 


as  of 
March  1,  1945 


CROP  REPORT!  fsJG  BOARD 


March  9^  1945__ 


MONTHLY  MILK  PEGDUCTION  OJ'  PAHMS,  TOITED  STATES 
1934-43  Average,  1944,  and  1945 


I-Ionth 


s_     _  Monthly  t.oJtal.  :  ^X^Z  S"'^^- a^ie  ^er  ^^■!J2-^'^_ 

leverage  r      ^^^^    :    ^^^^    :1945  :  Average  :    1944         :  1945 


1945 


'l^^'hfkS  L  >.  Z  1  ~  i  -  -  I  -5lS44_:_1934~43 


Million  pQiinds 


January 
February 

Jan.-FelD,  Incl, 


7,838' 
7,469 


8,651 

•8,612 


Pot, 

8,892  103. 
8,528  3/  99 


'  1.94 
'  2.03 


Pounds 

2.03 

2;1G' 


r.05 

2,19 


J 


15,307-      17,253     .  17,420      100.9    1.9  8 


2,09 


2.12 


MILK_PROriUCED  PER  MILK  COW  IN  HERDS  KI^T_.BY  RI^0RTSB5  2/^ 


State 
and 


March  1 


.:  Average: 


Division  .:1934-'43: 


1944 


1945 


State  .    :  ,  

and  : Average  : 
Division  : 1934-43  : 


Har^ch  1 

1944  : 


1945 


Me. 

Vt. 

Mass, 
Conn, 

jr.y. 



S.Atl,_  _ 

Ohio 

tnd» 

ill. 

Mich, 
Wis. 


X2.5 
14.3 
13.9 
17.2 
17.0 
16,4 
19.9 
16^5 


Pounds 

13.3 
14.1 
13.8 
16.9 
18.6 
16.9 
18,8 
16.5 


Pouiids 


13.8 
16.0 
15.0 
15.9 
17.6 
18.5 
19.9 
17.6 


Md. 

Va. 

V.Va. 

H.C. 

S.C. 

&a.j^  _  , 

S.Atl." 


14.0 
9.8 
9.5 

10.2  ' 

9.4 
_8^1 


14,0 
10,2 
9.6 
10,9 
10,6 

.  2.9  . 

10,51 


16^29 

14,3 

13,0 

14.4 

16,7 

16^2 


14,5 
13,7 
14,8 
17,0 

17^5 


17^68 

15.4 

14.1 

15.7 

17,5 

18.5 


Ky. 

Tenn, 

Ala, 

Miss, 

Ark. 

Ckla, 

Tex. 


9,3 
8.4 
7.4 
6,0 
7.0 
9,2 


10,0 
9,6 
8,1 
6,4 
7.3 
9,8 

.2,8 


15.4 
11.6. 

9,6 
10.9 

9.7 

_  e.8 
9.9 

9.S 
7.9 
6.6 
6.9 
9.9 

_  2.:? . 


.E.N.G.ent, 
Minn, 
Iowa 
Mo. 

N%Dak, 
S.Dak, 

KanSjt  

W.N,£ent^ 


15^21 
17,2 
14,5 
8,6 
12,1 
10.8 
12.8 


17,9 
16,2 
9,8 
13.8 
12,0 
13,7 
14^3_ 
14.38 


_  16^70 
18,1 
16.0 
10.0" 
13.0 
11.6 
13.4 

14.08 


_S,_CBntjj 
Mont. 
Idaho 
Wyo, 
Colo, 
Wash, 
Oreg. 
1  Calif ,_ 
¥e_Bt_^  _ 


'::8ioe 
12,2 

15,7 

11,5 

13,2 

16,0 

14.1 

18^0_ 

14^55 

12,96 


_  8,76_ 

14,3  " 

16,0 

15,0 

14.9 

15.2 

14,0 
-.111.4  _ 

_l^.iO- 

_  13.  71  ^ 


8.;56 
14.7 
16,7 
14.9 
14.  S 
16.7 
13.3 
17.6  . 
15. 5S 
"13. 99 


1/  Comparison  influenced  "by  1944  "being  leap  year.    On  a  daily  basis  production  in 
February  1945  was  103  percent  of  February  1944, 


2j  Averages  represent  the  reported  daily  milk  production  of  herds  kept  by  reioortftr 
divided  by  the  total  number  of  cilk  cows  (in  milk  or  dry)  in  these  herds,  Tlff^ir 
fdf " -New^^J^jei^ilA^tBtos  and  New  Jersey  are  based  on  combined  returns  fi-om  crJp 
bad  special  dairy  reporters.    Fie^ures  for  other  States,  regions  and  U,  5,  are 
based  on  returns  from  crop  reporters  only.    The  regional  averages  are  based  in 
part  on  records  of  less  important  dairy  States  not  shown  separrtely,  as  follows: 
North  Atlantic,  Bhode  Island;  South  Atlantic,  Delinrare  and  Florida;  South  Central 
Louisiana;.  Ve stern.    New  Mexico,  Arizor.a,  Utah  and  Nevada, 


UNIXEID  STATEIS   D  E  P  A  RT  M  El  N  T  OF  A3  R!  C  U  L_X  U  RE 

Crop   Rbporx  bureau  of  aqricuuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  CROP  REPORXiNO  BOARD  l^Iar.ch....9.,  12.45 — _  _ 

March  1..  1945  3.:-0Q..P..u*.-(3...17...Si.).. 

 "  *  .  .      ,   ,  ,,,,,.niitiuniMMiMiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMMiMiiiiiiiiiiitMitiitiiiiiiin»iiiitiii.iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii«tMiriiiiiiH 

lllinmMi:MitMiiimiiMliliiMtiliM»iii»»"*m"miiHi|iMiitMiniii.  iiMiitntniMttiMn  

IBBRUARY  EGG  PRODUCT lOH 


State  : 

ITum'ber  of 

layers  on  ; 

Eggs  ] 

per 

:           Total  eg£s. 

p.ro.duce.d_ 

and  J. 

hajid_dnrins  Fe^bruaryj, 

 10.0_la^''e.rs.  

j.Duri.n^  February i.2 J'lio.s^-Jan.ciFeli, 

Divi_sionl 

19i4_l/._ 

:  19.45  _  i. 

-194-4  1/x 

_  1945_ 

1945  J.1944  1/i  1945  

Thousands 

iTumTDer 

Millions 

Me. 

2, 372 

2  249 

1  518 

1  495 

00 

34 

77 

•^A 

l\J 

2,080 

2  086 

1  723 

1,526  ' 

00 

32 

70 

Ac; 

vt. 

1-076 

1  034 

1  569 

1  512 

1  7 
X  r 

16 

34 

0^ 

Mass.  . 

5,420 

5,204 

1,717 

1,646 

86 

183 

X  /O 

H.I. 

458 

440 

1,610 

1,548 

( 

7 

14 

1 A 
Xri 

Conn. 

2,865 

?  740 

1  569 

1  523 

X  J  0  00 

42 

88 

y  X 

IT.Y. 

13, 968 

12 , 934 

1  51  4 

X  ■  OX " 

1  400 

PI  1 

IPI 

XO  X 

415 

359 

IT.J. 

5 ,834 

1  424 

1  "^55 

X  y  <_jOO 

or) 

R7 

1  85 

X  0  0 

177 

Pa^i. 

18  838 

17  ?3n 

1  .'^80 

1  294 

22^^ 

497 

445 

ii.Ati,  

—  5.3jl941 

50  r^60 

1  491 

1  An6 

X_^  ''tw  0  , 

 O.04   

70  R 

f  0  0 

1  564 

_  _X  y  0  0^*X_  ^_ 

i.j  432 

Ohio 

20. 752 

19  0?8 

1  '^05 

1  '^49 

2'^R 

508 

000 

454 

Ind. 

15.025 

13  598 

1  '^'^4 

X  y  00  X 

1  207 

«c;00 

XUt: 

0  i  0 

306 

111. 

22 , 497 

20,554 

1,204 

1, 123 

2  /x 

231 

495 

428 

Mich. 

12,515 

-i-X  J  u  oo 

1  %11 

•i-  ,  O-i — L 

1  PI  5 

X  ,  C  xO 

T  C  /I 

xd4 

1  aP 

<d  ('I 

_  17^165 

    <o  o  p   

— 

PHP 

—  40^ 

l-II..Centj|. 

B7j_954 

.           ,^V^  ,X  y    X_V^  W 

1  pn5 

_  i»i31.  _ 

977 

— '  X-  — 

p  1  PI 

0 .  xo  x  _ 

1,£61 

1:1  nn. 

25.353 

25  "^98 

1  351 

1  'Sf)!^ 
X  ,  OWt-* 

r7  n  ^ 

3bo 

oox 

6RR 

d55 

lov/a 

AAA 

1  2m 

X  .  X 

1'  1  5Q 

414 

'^7A 

7P-1 

(OX 

•  702 

Mo.  • 

24,120 

21  '^l  S  ' 

1  212 

X  J  ox^ 

1    1  42 

X  ,  X 

51  R 

424 

IT.  Dak. 

5  73"] 

5T  R 

1  n4-7 

60 

R1 

OX 

1  T  1 

XXX 

94 

S.Dak, 

9,376 

1  n'^n 

1  ni4. 

X  ,  VJ  X'± 

97 

R7 

1  75 
X  (  0 

156 

HelDr. 

15,852 

'  15,122 

1,218 

1,207 

193 

183 

354' 

338 

Kansj,  

1.7^.255 

15  9?8 

1  276 

1    1 RP 

X  ,  XQ<S   

 220.  _ 

1  RR 
XO  0   

'7QA 

'.T.H.Centj^ 

133. 183 

124  114 

1  ?25 

1    1  74 

X  y  X  f 

  X  ,  Oqc,   

X 

/57 

 0 , UUo   

2,215, 

Del. 

940 

•  869  ■ 

1  '^22 

1  P71 

X  ,  0  f  X 

Xvd 

•11 

XJ. 

PP 

21 

Md.  • 

3  286 

0  1  X  OVJ 

X  •  OVy 

1-  1 7n 

X  ,  X  ( 

40 

.  "77 

7A 

69 

Va. 

8 ,362 

7  8  72 

1    1  oO 

1  187 

X  ,  XO  r 

y  r 

9'^ 

1  7fi 
X  f  0 

170 

W.Va, 

4, 050 

•x  290 

1  14R 

X  *  X  xut 

1  095 

46 

00 

R5 

56 

IT.C.. 

10.955 

10  0?-^ 

864 

9n2 

9n 

1  An 

XDU 

157 

s.c. 

4,012 

3,586 

853 

829 

rr  A 
34 

31 

56 

52 

Ga, 

5,834 

6,216 

858 

876  • 

59 

54 

101 

yo 

Jla. 

1.  771 

1  6?9 

1    1 72 

1  1  pn 

1  r> 

'77  ' 

TO 

S  •  At  1. 

—  40j_22l 

1  nnA 

1  nni^ 

/A/1 

— 

'7  70 

71  1 
   (  XX    

_  S.60 

Ky. 

10,830 

1    1  's7 

1  nQP 

123 

XUO 

PI 

,  187 

Tenri, 

10 .0  35 

9  71'^  ■ 

1  05o 

■  9RA 

112 

QA 

xyo 

165 

Ala. 

7  303 

0  <  * 

62 

XU/d 

91 

Miss, 

7  ?'^6 

0  ,  OUD 

757 

55 

c;p 

yx 

85 

Ark. 

7,'998 

'    6  909  " 

Rno 

79n 

f*  A 

64 

p;5 

xuu  ■ 

88 

la. 

4,281 

9'^7 

/  0  0 

7  7R 

34 

ox 

oo 

50 

Okla. 

12,957 

n  R?^ 

1  P'^iR 

1    1  QR 

160 

T  /I  S3 
X'ifO 

!3  '7  c; 

253 

Tex.  

30  040 

27  0*^7 

—  —        )  _V  V  f  _ 

1  nPi'' 

 3.0  8.  _ 

— 

^00.   

_  _C)y.O  

_  187 

^,C_ent.,  

_  9.1^3 11_ 

 82, 1.30.  _ 

1,005.  

1,002 

 9.18_  _ 

— 

82^^ 

1  5'^i7 

l|4p6 

Mont. 

2,084 

1,951 

1,031 

1  0'^6 

22 

pn 

AT 

J:X 

38 

Idaho 

2,485 

1,949 

1,206 

1  P49 

oU 

p/l 

RA 
OD 

47 

^••■Vo. 

0  c/U 

X. ,  Uo  / 

T  mo 

y 

7 

17 

13 

Colo. 

4,072 

3,311 

1,082 

1,109 

4<i: 

37 

78  - 

66 

11,  Mex, 

1,278 

998 

1,082 

1,109 

14 

11 

24 

20 

Ariz. 

■525 

451 

1,406 

1,280 

7 

6 

13 

11 

Utah 

2,422 

2,379 

1,241 

1,288 

30 

31 

56 

60 

ITev. 

283 

273 

1,224 

1,204 

3 

3 

6 

6 

'fash. 

5,867 

5,360 

l,'i4^i 

1,428 

85 

84 

164 

167 

Greg, 

3,237 

3,155 

1,392 

1,380 

45 

44 

86 

85 

C.aiif,  

_  1 5j472_ 

 ^1^,844  _ 

1,''^1 

1 , 327'  _ 

  220  _ 

184 

_  _405_  _ 

_  345  _ 

'.-.'estj^ 

_  38^589__ 

 ^34, 8.61  - 

1,3.19  

1,294  _ 

 5.09.  _ 

i£51  _ 

 ^946  

_  S5S  _ 

u,s.  

_445j.l99_ 

_  109.,  331  _ 

i,212 

1,169 

_  5 ,398  _ 

786  _ 

_9j^882  

8.952  _ 

1/  Hevised 

• 

7  ~ 
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Qi:?OP   Report          bureau  of  AaRiouL-ruRAu  EcoNiOMics          Washington,  D.  C, 
as  CROP  REPORT! NO  BOARD  .March...9.^._.iM5:  


.i-Iarcl!..!.,.  .19.45.: 


3.:00.P^M,....(E,.W*3'.^.) 


from  the  Forth  Atlantic,  14  percent  from  the  South  Central,  8  percent-  from  the  Sout 
Atlantic,  and  6  percent  from  the  Western  States.    Of  the  n^jjnher  of  chickens  sold  in 
1944,  half  were  young  chickens  vrith  an  average  live  wei^^t  of  3,6  pounds,  and  half 
were  fov;l  and  roosters  with  an  average  live  weight  of  5,1  pounds.     The.  average 
weight  of  all  chickens  sold  was  4.4  pounds,  compared  v/ith  4.2  pounds  in  1943. 

Chicken  sales  in  the  Southern  States  are  lODre  uniform  throughout  the  year 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  couatry  and  Southern  farmers  raise  relatively  more  young 
"birds  for  neat,  in  addition  to  pullets  for  laying  flock  replacements,  th^an  do 
farmers  in  the  North, 

Fowl  markstings  in  volume  "began  earlier  in  1944  hecause  of  the  heavy  early 
culling  of  "big  inventories.     Marketings  of  young  chickens  in  the  fall  were  lighter 
hecause  of  a  short  crop  of  chickens  raised.    This  distri"bution  of  marketings  had  a 
tendency  to  shift  a  larger  percentage  of  sales  to  the  early  months  of  the  yeajr  and 
distri"bute  sales  more  xiniformly  throughout  the  year. 


SALE  OF  CHICmiS  FROM  FAEMS  l/ 

Area  and  year  1  I  J'l^ip^i^J^I  iPl^-l  ^L^^Sjy^3.r_  

 M^±1'J. 

IT.  Atl.       1943    4.3      4.1      5.3        6.3      7.0  9.5  11.0  10.9  1L.7  11.5  9.9  8.5 

1944    4,9      4.5      6.3        §.4      7.5  9,7  10.2    9,8  11.8  11.2  9.7  V.9 

E.N.C.        1943    2.8      2.8      2.4       3.1      4.8  ,7.9  10.9  12.5  16,8  15.1  12.8  8.1 

1944    4.6      5.0      3.7        3.5      6.5  9.4  10.1  13,3  12.5  15,7  10.5  7.2 


W.N.C, 


1943 
1944 


2.3 
3.3 


1.8 
1.6 


1.9  2-2  4.4  7.2  11.0  12.7  16.3  18.7  13.9  7.6 
1.5        2.3-     5.7        9.0  11.1  14.4  16.4  17.2    11.3  6.2 


S.  Atl. 


1943 
1944 


4.9 
6.1 


6.  6 
6.7 


8.1 
9.4 


6.6 
9.1 


8.6 
9.0 


10.1 
10.1 


9.8 
9.3 


9.6  10.3 
9.4  8.8 


8.9 
7.6 


9.5 
7.9 


7.0 

,6.6 


S.Cent.       1943    4.7      4.1      6.0        7.4      9.9      12.1  11.4  10.4    9.7    8.4.    7.8  -8.1 
1944    6.0      5.1      7.6        9.4    10.3      11.3  10.9    9.3    8.8    8.3      6.8  6.-2 


West, 


1943  3.1 

1944  5.2 


3.2 

4.6 

6.1 

6.8 

10.1 

12.5 

■13.1 

12.9, 

11.0 

9.4 

7.2 

5.1 

6.0 

7.4 

8.6 

9.2 

10.7 

-11.4 

11.3 

10.3 

8.1 

6.7 

3.2 

3.9 

4.5 

6.3 

9.0 

11.1 

11.9 

13.9 

13.6 

11.3 

7.9 

3.5 

4.5 

5.1 

7.3 

9,  6 

10.5 

12.1 

12.8 

13.4 

9.8 

6'.  8 

IT.  5. 


l/  Excluding  commercial  "broilers. 


CROP  REPORTING  EOAED 
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HAY  FEB  TO  MILK  GOVS; 


Value  per  Ton  ao  Reported  by  Dairy  Correspondents  Febraury  1,  1944-45 
and  Distribution  of  1945  Reports  by  Type  and  Kind 


Value  per  ton  l/ 

State 

Feb.  1, 

1944 

Feb.  1, 

1945  i 

Dolla-s 


Me.,  N.  H,,  Vt.  16.00 

Mass.,  H.  I.,  Conn,  25.50 

New  York  16.00 

Fow  Jersey  31,50 

tcr_ns>-l\'ajiia  _  22.00 


25.50 
38.00 
2:1.50 
37.50 
25.00 


Reports  on 
baled  i;ay 
as  %  of 
all  reports 
Feb.  1.19-15 
Percent 

28 
42 
2 
41 

18 


Frequency  of  reports  by  kind  of  hay 
Febr-aary  1^  1945 


Alfalfa 


Clover , 
Clotim  or 
Lespedaza 


Soybean, 
Cowpea  or 
Peanut 


Percentage  of  total  reports 


Other 


8 
16 

6 
26 
13 


36 
29 
31 
27 
46 


56 
5b 
62 
42 
41 


Korth  Atl^3jitj.c  19.12 


25.43  15 


10 


36 


53 


Ohio 
Indiana 
111 inois 
!■•  i  ch  i  gan 
Wisconsin 


20.00 
21.00 
24.00 
19.00 
15.00 


24.00 
25.00 
23.50 
21,50 
19.50 


16 
24 
39 

8 

3 


12 
19 
20 
23 
21 


60 
48 
32 

24 
33 


10 
18 
7 
2 


E^as  t_No  r_t  h_C£n_t  r  al_    18.69  21.83 


19 


40 


18 
15 
41 
51 
46 


34 


Minnesota 
Iowa 

Missouri 
North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


13.50 
15.50 
22.00 
7,00 
10.00 
17.50 
19.00 


14,50 
18.00 
20.50 
8.00 
9.00 
14.00 
15.00 


6 
18 
36 
1 
7 
7 
26 


23 
40 
20 
25 

60 
50 


17 

53 
51 
3 


1 

5 
11 


59 
2 
18 
72 
56 
40 
44 


Ve_st_N_or_th_Cen_tral_  _1_5._14  14. 9G 

Del.,  Vd, 


14 


3k 


36_ 
7 


West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
^._C. ,  Ga, ,  Fla, 


25.00 
27.00 
25.00 
27,00 
29,50 


32.  OU 
35.00 
31.50 
31,00 
35,00 


18 
25 
11 

23 
51 


23 
24 
5 


49 
54 
39 

50 

32 


21 
14 
6 
34 

46 


50 
14 
16 


_South  At l^antj^c_  _        27.17  32,76 


13 


45 


23 


19 


Kentucky 

Tenjiessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahonia 

Texas 


26,50 
31.50 
27,  iO 
27,50 
26.00 
31.00 
24,00 
22.50 


30,50 
34.00 
28.00 
26.00 
24.00 
29.00 
17.50 
21.00 


39 
32 
54 
43 

55 
5G 
59 

60 


37 

37 

8 
11 

20 

38 

R 


41 
49 
26 
44 
46 
15 
6 


14 
12 
53 
27 
14 
5 
10 
16 


2 
21 
21 
29 
60 
46 
76 


South  Centra],   26.15  25.45 


49 


34 


24 


15 


37 


Montana 
Idaho 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Arizona 
^  Utah 

||5^ashington 
^regon 
^aJ^i£or^nia 


14.50 
18.50 
16.00 
18.00 
26.00 
20.00 
26.50 
24,00 
24.50 


14.50 
19.50 
16.00 
17,50 
24,50 
20,00 
26.50 
23.50 
25.50 


6 
7 
15 
15 
67 
7 
19 
19 
53 


47 
78 
71 
52 
83 
82 
27 
24 
72 


7 
13 

8 

8 
44 
30 

7 


46 

9 
29 
40 
17 
10 
29 
46 
21 


We£t  22,38_ 

TOITED  STATES  19.63 


_23,55_ 
21.92 


-^2 
21 


53_ 
27 


_19 
30 


35 


]J  Averages  of  reports  from  farmers  in  rep 
hay  being  fed  to  milk  cov:s  on  your  f.ijn. 
feeding  home-groTO  hay,  estimate  the  pr 
gxovn  and  pnrcoased,  give  your  best  est 
to  the  neeurest  half  dollar. 


ly  to  the  ouestionJ    "l^ha-t  is  the  value  per  ton  of  the 
I     (If  faeding  purchased  hay,  report  delivered  cost;  if 
ice  it  would  bring  at  yoiir  farm;  if  feeding  both  home- 
imate  of  the  average  value)".     State  values  were  rourxded 


2/ 


About^Wo-thirds  of  "othef  hay  reports  represent  mixed  hays  containing  some  of  kinds  listed 
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PROSPECTIVE  PLANTINGS  FOR  1945 


The  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  the 
following  report  for  the  United  States,  on  the  indicated  acreages  of  certain  crops 
in  1945,  "based  upon  reports  from  farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  on  or  ahout 
March  1  regarding  their  acreage  plans  for  the  1945  season. 

The  acreages  for  1945  are  interpretations  of  reports  from  growers  and  are 
"based  on  past  relationships  between  such  reports  and  acreages  actually  planted.  • 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  assist  growers  generally  in  making  such 
further  changes  in  their  acreage  plans  as  may  appear  desira"ble,  ■  The  acreages 
actually  planted  in  1945  may  turn  out  to  "be  larger  or  smaller  than  indicated,  "by 
reason  of"v/eather  conditions,  price  changes,  la"bor  supply,  financial  conditions, 
the  agricultural  program,  and  the  effect  of  this  report  itself  upon  farmers* 
actions. 


CROP 


Average 
1934-43 


•  1944 


A-  2.  -A.  E 

Indicated 
1945 


'  ''194F  as"* 
£ct  ,_of  1944_ 


ses 


Corn,  all^  f  •  •  »  • 
All  spring  wheat  ^  , 

Ihiruma  f  ^  f  f  f  , 

Other  spring  ^  •  • 
Oats  ..f...... 

Barley 

Flaxseed  •••••• 

Rice 

Sorghums  for  all  purp 
Potatoes  •  •  f  f  f  f 
Sv/eetpotatoes.  •  y  t 
To"bacco  1/  »  •  •  . 
Beans,-  <iry  edible. 
Peas,  dry  field,  • 
Soy  "beans  >2/  ,     ,  , 
Cov.'peas  2 /  ♦  »  .  . 
Peanuts  2/  .  •  •  • 
lame  hay  XJ •  •  •  • 
Sugar  "beets    •  •  • 

1/  Acreage  harvested, 

2/  Grovm  alone  for  all  purpose 

APPROVED: 


T  h  0 


94,972 
19,397 
2,832 
16,565 
40,961 
14,711 
2,915 
1,120 
16,435 
3,130 
801 
1,505 
2,068 
375 
9,120 
3,140 
2,740 
57,556 
884 


u 


sands 

Percent 

98,722  J 

95,778  ; 

97^0 

19,335  : 

19,008  ! 

98,3 

2,160  J 

2,017  : 

93.4 

17,175  ! 

'   '  16,991  ! 

'  '  98,9 

42,983  ! 

\      46,555  j 

\.  108.3 

14,300  1 

12,285  J 

85,9 

3,052 

{       4,175        :  136,8 

1,482  ! 

;        1,507  ! 

101.7 

18,212  ! 

!      15,285  ; 

89,4 

3,010  ! 

5        2,893  ! 

\  96,1 

777 

1           '715  ! 

!  92.0 

1,712 

!  1,782 

!  104.1 

2,228 

!  1,971 

;  88.5 

727 

5  427 

:  5e,7 

13,564 

:  13,236 

:  97.6 

1,665 

:  1,500 

!  90,1 

4,012 

:  3,923 

\  97,8 

59,547 

;  59,487 

:  99.9 

639 

:  758 

:  120.2 

s.    Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage, 
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PROSPECTIVE  PMilTIlTGS,  IlimCH  1945 

A  near-record  acreage  of  principal  crops,  about  equal  to  the  total  acreage 
grown  last  season,  is  to  "be  expected  this  year  if  the  v;eather  permits  farmers 
to  carry  out  their  plans  as  reported  in  March  to  the  XT, S,  Department  of  Agric- 
ulture,   Plans  for  substantial  reductions  in  crop  acreages  are  reported  "by 
fa,r>ners  i"h  u  large  southern  area  extending  across  half  a  dozen  States  .from 
South  Carolina  to  louisia&a  and  Arkansas,  and  nominal  reductions  in  a  "dozen 
other  States  are  indicated.     On  the  other  hand,  small  increases  are  planned  in 
a  number  of  States,  mostly  on  the  Pacific  Coast  or  in  northern  or  central  areas 
where  acreages  were  reduced  last  year  by  wet  v/ea.ther  and  floods  at  planting  time 
or  by  the  dry  summer  v/hich  reduced  the  acreage  of  hay  that  could  be  cut.  In 
acreage  the  reported  ijeductions  nearly  offset  the  increases,  but  this  may  not 
be  true  of  production  because  the  greatest  reductions  in  acreage  seem  likely 
to  be  in  some  of  the  least  productive  areas.    Present  indications  are  that  the 
ueally  productive  land  will  be  closely  utilized  in  all  States,  and  production 
prospects  appear  better  than  usual  for  this  time  of  year*    Fruits  have  started 
to  bloom  too  early  for  safety,  and  no  information  is  available  regarding  cotton, 
but  if  growing  conditions  are  average,  the  total  output  of  other  crops  could 
equal  the  excellent . showing  made  last  year. 

If  farmers  carry  out  their  March  plans  about 'as  they  usually  do,  there 
will  be  substantial  increases  in  the  acreage  planted  to  several -crops  v/here  in- 
creases are  especially  needed  to  meet  the  war  situation.     Thus  indications  in 
early  March  (before  the  .full  .effec.t  of  the  organized  effort  to  increase  flax 
plantirigs  could  be  effective)  show ■tha;t- farmers  were  then  planning  to  increase 
the  acreage;  of  flaxseed  mpre_ than  a  third,  or  from  about  3  million  to  more 
than  4  million  acres,    Farmers  v;ere  elso  planning  to  increase  the  acreage  in 
sugar  beets,  about  20  percent.    Other  ' increases  indicated  include  over  2>2  million 
acres  of  oats— 8  percent,  tobacco  more  than  4  percen-t,  and  rice  nearly  2  per- 
cent.    The  March  reports  hlso  tend  to'  support  the  Dcc-enboo"  indications  of  an 
increase  of  about  5  million  acres  or  12  percent  in  the  acroag-e  of  winter  v;heat. 
to  be  harvested.    According  to  the  reported  plans,  the  Incr^easos  -in  thOEC  crops 
would  be  nearly  offset  bjr  decroa'ses  i'n  the  acreage  of  o-thoii  crop's,'  '  The  most 
imp^ortant  r^uctiohs  are  *3  milii'on  acfres  or  -3  percent-  'i-h  .corn;,  .2  jnillian  ^>x;rog 
or  ^14  percent  in  barley,  and  nearly  2  million  acres  or  10  percont  in  .'sorghums. 
Decreases  planned  for  legs  important  "crops  include  •drj'- •peas'  41  .percent,  dry 
bcjins  12  percent,  cowpeas  10  percent,'  sweetpotatoes  8  per-Cont,  .potataca'  4  per- 
cer^t,  soybeans,  peanuts   >-nd  spring  wheat  each  2  percent,     ^c  acreage  of  rye 
to  ,be  left  .for  harvest  nqw  seems  likely  to  be  less 'than  i/a-s  harvested  last 
year.    The . total  acreage lof  commercial  vegetables  seems  likely-to  be  only 
slightly  lower  than  in  1944-  and  the  acreage  of  crops  cut  •  for  hay , will  probably 
be  ^almost  the  same  as  la§t  year.'    Although  no  information  regarding  the  acreage 
of, cotton  to  be  planted  may  be  sccurbd,  and  it  is  to©  early  to-determine  the 
acreages  of  wild  hay,  seeds,  and  somi  other 'crops, ' thC' reports-received  are 
adequate  to  show  th^t  farmers  are  haVing  increasing  difficulty. in  maintaining 
a  fvll  acreage  in  crops,'   Substantial  further  incrcaecs  comp^-rablc  to  those 
of.  the  last  fev/  years  arc  not  to  be  fexpected  until"  additional  manppv.'er  or 
machinery  becomes  available,  ' 

The  Comments  of  producers  show  why  some  •of  these  changes  in  acreage  are 
being  made.     The  will  to  increase  production  is  there  but  the  means  are  lacking. 
Some  are  cutting  back  because  their  boy ff" have  been  called  or  expect  to  be  called 
for  'military  Service,  *  The  older  men  cannot  carry  the  overload.     They  arc  also 
less  skilled  at  repairing  the  pov/er  equipment,  and  prrts  and  services  are  harder 
to  secure,    'Pev;  of  the  men  who  -could  formerly  be  called  to  help  on  the  farms  in 
emergencies 'are  hovr  available  and  most  farmers  feel  compelled  to  shift  to  a  ccmbina-tlcn 
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of  crops  and  livestock  which  will  spread  the  work,  with  no  peak. loads  greater 
than  they  and  their  family  groups  can  handle.    This  is  an  individual  prohlem  that 
each  farmer  must  solve  for  himself  hut  in  many  cases  it  means  a  return  towards 
customary  cropping  practices  where  these  have  heen  disturbed  hy  weather  conda- 
tions,  hy  acreage  restrictions,  or  hy  efforts  to  raise  new  crops  needed  hy  war 
conditions.     Labor  shortages  are  probably  the  chief  explanation  for  the  expected 
decreases  in  sweetpotatoes ,  beans,  peanuts,  and  some  vegetables.    On  tje  Ooher 
hand,  with  many  States  reporting  some  com  still  in  the  fields,  part  of  the  in- 
crease in  oats  now  planned  is  by  farmers  who  have  had  more  corn  than, they  could 
handle.    V/ith  some  grain  sorghujBs  standing  in  the  field  through  the  winter,  the 
substitution  of  xonter  wheat  for  sorghums  in  the  Southwest  was  m  part  to  adjust 
labor  requirements  and  in  part  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  planting  conditions 
last  fall.    The  call  for  an  increase  in  flax  accounts  for  the  small  decrease  m 
spring  wheat  and  for  part  of  the  decrease  in  barley.     Barley  is  also  being  re- 
placed in  some  areas  by  the  new  high-yielding  varieties  of  oats. 

Rapid  increases  in  farm  wage  rates  with  no  increase  in  freight  rates  are 
tending  to  shift  centers  of  production  to  areas  where  the  crops  can  be  grown  with 
the  least  labor.    Thus  the  acreage  of  potatoes  is  increasing  in  most  States  where 
the  yield  is  high  and  decreasing  where  yields  have  been  low.     If  farmers  m  each 
State  grow  the  acreage  of  potatoes  now  planned  for  this  season  and  secure  yields 
equal  to  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  in  their  States,  the  average  yield  i^i  tf^e 
U.  S.  this  year  would  be  132  bushels  per  acre  planted  instead  of  the  120  bushels 
average  actually  secured  in  those  years.    The  acreage  reports  for  corn  show  signs 
of  a  similar  shift  this  year,  for  they  show  1^  million  acre  reduction  planned  m 
10  Southern  and  Great  Plains  States  ;^here  the  1940-44  yield  per  acre  planted  was 
less  than  17  bushels  and  an  even  greater  reduction  in  other  States  which  had  less 
than  the  U.  S.  average  yield  during  those  years.     It  is  si^ificant  that  some 
southern  areas  report  a  shortage  of  tenants  for  1  mule  farms.    On  the  other  hand, 
returns  from  tobacco  have  been  hi^  enough  to  hold  a  full -acreage.    Also,  efforts 
to  supply  imported  or  prisoner  of  war  labor  seem  likely  to  permit  partial  re- 
covery from  the -very  low  acreage  in  sugar  beets  during  the  last  2  years. 

Although  it  is  best  not  to  count    on  either  a  larger  acreage  of  crops  than 
was  grown  last  year  or  an  equally  favorable  growing  season,  production  prospects 
appear  quite  generally  favorable.    Winter  precipitation  has  been  inadequate  m 
parts  of  Oregon  and  there  are  dry  spots  in  most  of  the  Mountain  and  Pacific  States, 
but  in  the  western  half  of  the  country  as  a  whole  moisture  conditions  appear 
definitely  better  than  average.     In  much  of  the  South  field  work  has  been  retarded 
by  excessive  rains,  and  the  movement  of  workers  from  the  farms  is  reducing  both 
the  number  of  farms  in  operation  and  the .acreage  of  crops  that  can  be  grown.  How- 
ever, the  continued  liberal  use  of  fertilizer  will  help  to  maintain  yields  and 
possibly  production.     In  the  Corn  Belt  farmers  are  planning  to  make  some  shifts 
between  crops,  but  if  weather  permits,  they  will  make  some  increases  .in  the  total 
acreage  in  crops,  will  utilize  closely  all  productive  land,  and  make  further  in- 
creases in  hybrid  com  and  in5)roved  varieties  of  oats. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  large  area  in  the  country  where  farmers 
are  seriously  handicapped  by  weather  conditions,  finances,  shortages  of  seed  or 
shortages  of  feed.    Tractors  are  being  substituted  for  horses  as  fast  as  machines 
can  be  made  available.    Wartime  difficulties,  including  delays  in  transportation, 
.and  shortages  of  manpov^er,  equipment ,  and  some  supplies,  tend  to  limit  expansion 
but  present  conditions  v/ould  permit  another  year  of  big  crops  if  future  v/eather 
conditions  permit, 

hsj  . 
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CORN;    The  Nation's  cornfield  v/ill  be  95,778,000  acres  in  extent  in  1945,  it  is* 
■  •    '    ■     estimated  from  farmers*  expressed  intentions  as  of  I'.fe.rch  1.    This  means 
about  3  million  acres,  or  3  percent,   less  to  cultivate  than  in  1944,  and  one  mil- 
lion acres  less  than  in  1943,  but  800,000  acres  more  than  the  average  for  the 
10-years  1934-43.     Substantial  acreage  decreases  from  the  1944  level  are  indicated 
in  Southern  and  Vt'estern  States,  but  only  minor  decreases  in  the  major  corn  pro- 
ducing area  of  the  North  Central  States  and  in  the  Northeast. 

With  livestock  numbers  significantly  lower  than  a  year  aq;o  and  large  stocks 
of  the  1944  feed  crops  still  on  farms,  the  demand  for  corn  has  been  eased  con- 
siderably.   This  allov/s  farmers,  v;ith  their  continuing,  labor  shortage,  to  shift 
to  crops  which  has  much  lower  labor  requirements.     In  the  South  oats,  and  in  the 
Yfest  barley,  produce  more  feed  with  less  labor  per  acre  than  corn.      The  increased 
acreage  of  winter  wheat,  with  present  prospects  for  relatively  light  abandonment, 
decreases  the  acreage  which  may  be  replanted  to  corn  when  wheat  is  abandoned,  as  is 
the  custom  especially  in  the  southern  Great  Plains  States.    Flax,  for  which  in- 
centive and  insurance  programs  are  in  operation,   is  competing  for  acreage  in  the 
Yfest  North  Central  section.     Increased  use  of  hybrids,  with  their  higher  yielding 
qualities,  is  expected  to  offset  acreage  decreases  to  some  extent. 

Prospective  plantings  of  61,797  ,  000  acres  in  the  North  Central  States  are 
about  one  percent  less  than  the  1^44  planted  acreage.    Southern  Corn  Belt  States 
from  Ohio  to  Nebraska  and  Kansas  account  for  decreases  of  1  to  8  percent,  which 
more  than  offset  increases  in  the  Lake  States  and  South  Dakota.    Less  livestock  and 
an  easier  feed  supply  situation  allow  farmers  in  the  area  from  Ohio  to  Missouri  to 
hedge  towards  oats,  with  a  chance  to  plant  corn  later  if  weather  does  not  permit 
the  full  seeding  of  oats.     In  Kansas  and  Nebraska  the  larger  wheat  acreage  reduces 
the  acreage  available  for  com.    Requirements  for  feed  in  the  dairy  sections  are 
factors  in  the  increased  corn  acreage  in  the  Lake  States, 

In  the  North  Atlantic  States,  where  feed  grains  are  in  strong  demand,  ex- 
pected plantings  are  at  the  same  level  as  in  1944,  except  for  a  one  percent  de- 
crease in  Pennsylvania,    Of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  only  Florida  shov/s  an  in- 
crease,    one  percent;     decreases  in  acreage  to  be  planted  to  corn  in  the  other 
States  range  from  2  percent  in  Delaware  to  8  percent  in  Virginia*      Less  livestock 
and  better  returns  from  grains  are  factors  in  this  area.     In  the  South  Central 
States,  decreases  run  from  5  percent  in  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Alabama  through 
8  percent  in  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  to  as  much  as  15  percent  in  Arkansas,  for  much 
the  same  reasons.     In  the  West,  Wyom.ing  and  Utah  plan  increases,  but  in  most  other 
States  planned  reductions  range  from  5  percent  to  as  much  as  15  percent  in  several 
States,   including  Colorado  which  has  over  half  of  the  Western  corn  acreage.  In 
most  of  this  area  corn  has  heavy  competition  from  other  crops,  such  as    v/heat  in 
Colora-do,  barley  in  Montana  and  other  States,  where  the  season  is  short  for  corn, 
and  from  vegetables  in  the  Pacific  area. 

Abandonment  of  corn  acreage  has  averaged  less  thari  2  percent  in  the  past  5 
years  and  3.8  percent  for  1934-43  which  includes  2  drought  years.    The  range  has 
been  from  1.3  percent  in  1929  to  8.6  percent  in  1936.    Assuming  abandonment  in 
1945  might  reach  the  recent  5-year  (1940-44)  average,  and  ciu-rent  conditions  in- 
dicate it  may  be  no  higher,  the  acreage  of  corn  for  harvest  from  the  intended  acre- 
age would  be  about  94  million  acres.    This  harvested  acreage  would  exceed  that  of 
each  year  since  1933,  with  the  exceptions  of  1944,  1943  and  1935» 

Hybrids  seem  certain  to  continue  their  grov^th  in  'popularity,  because  of  the 
favorable  experience  with  jrields  from  hybrid  seed  in  recent  years.    Their  contri- 
bution was  particularly  noteworthy  in  the  droughty  areas  last  year.    Most  of  the 
expansion  of  hybrid  acreage  mxist  necessarily  be  into  irrigated  areas  of  the  Ylest 
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and  lower  yielding  areas  bordering  the  main  Cron  Bolt,   in  v/hjch  the  saturation 
point  has  nearly  been  attained.    Supplies  of  hybrid  seed  appear  adequate.  More 
than  57  percent  of  the  1944  acreage  was  planted  to  hybrids  and  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  that  the  proportion  will  be  higher  this  year. 

The  period  1940-44  represents  better  than  average  growing  conditions,  but 
v;ould  be  a  minimum  indication  of  the  influence  of  hybrids  on  corn  yields  in  1945, 
Assuming  that  tho  combination  of  all  such  factors  in  1945  might  result  in  yields, 
^y  States,  equal  to  the  1940-44  average,  probable  production  of  corn  for  all  pur- 

osos  (grain,  silage,  hogging,  fodder,  etc.)  would  reach  3,120  million  bushels. 
Such  a  crop  would  bo  the  third  largest  of  record  and  only  about  3  percent  less  than 
in  1944,    Maintaining  the  acreage  near  the  top  level  in  the  Corn  Belt,  with  most 
of  the  reduction  in  lower  yielding  areas,  tends  to  raise  the  prospective  yield  per 
acre  above  the  1940-44  average  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 

WHEAT ;    The  intended  plantings  of  all  spring  wheat,  at  19,008,000  acres,  indicate 

a  reduction  of  about  2  oercent  from  both  the  19,335,000  acres  planted  last 
year,  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  19,397,000  acres.    This  indicated  all 
spring  v^-heat  acreage,  combined  with  last  December's  estimate  of  49^  million  acres 
of  v/inter  wheat  seeded  last  fall,  gives  a  1945  seeded  acreage  of  all  wheat  of 
68,597,000  acres.     This  is  about  4^  percent  above  the   65,684,000  acres  of  all 
wheat  seeded  for  the  1944  crop. 

The  intentions  of  farmers  to  plant  a  slightly  sinaller  acreage  of  spring 
wheat  than  a  year  ago  appears  to  be  attributable  to  several  causes.     The  total 
spring  wheat  acreage  was  increased  2  million  acres  a  year  aero,  vihich  minimized 
the  opportunity  for  an  increase  this  year.    The  favorable  moisture  situation  last 
fall  and  7ri.nter  enabled  farmers  to  seed  the  intended  vrinter  v/heat  acreage  —  in 
some  cases  to  exceed  it  —  and  bring  the  acreage  through  the  winter  ivith  a  minimxam 
loss.    These  factors  held  the  increase  in  spring  wheat  plantings  v/ithin  a  moderate 
range  in  Colorado  and  the  Pacific  Northwest  —  where  both  v>;inter  and  spring  wheat 
are  grov^n.      The  intended  spring  wheat  acreage  is  substantially  reduced  in  the  main 
spring  v/-heat  States,  except  North  Dakota.    There  is  evidence  that  flaxseed,  ex- 
panded under  Crop  Insurance  and  the  incentive  program,  will  compete  with  spring 
wheat  for  use  of  the  land  in  the  main  spring  wheat  area. 

The  prospective  acreage  of  durum  wheat,  at  2,017,000  acres,  is  7  percent 
under  the  2,160,000  acres  planted  last  year,  and  continues  the  decline  of  recent 
years.    This  reflects  the  competition  of  both  flaxseed  and  other  spring  wheat  for 
the  acreage,  and  the  less  satisfactory  returns  from  durum  v/heat  in  recent  years. 
The  intended  16,991,000  acres  of  other  spring  wheat,  only  slightly  lov/er  than  last 
year,  is  determined  largely  by  the  acreage  in  North  Dakota  where  a  moderate  in»* 
crease  about  offsets  declines  in  other  principal  hard  red  soring  wheat  Stattid, 
The  moisture  situation  thus  far  this  spring  is  not  a  limiting  factor  to  the  pro- 
jected plantings*of  spring  wheat,  except  in  Wyoming,  where  dry  conditions  have 
continued  since  last  fall. 

If  the  prospective  all  spring  wheat  acreage  is  realized  and  yields  per 
planted  acre  this  year,  by  States,  approximate  those  for  1937-42,  production  would 
be  about  241  million  bushels.    Combining  this  probable  production  v/ith  the  es- 
timate of  7  62  million  bushels  of  winter  wheat  made  last  December,  the  indicated 
production  of  all  vrhe&t  this  year  would  be  approximately  1,003  million  bushels. 
This  would  be  7  percent  less  than  the  record  crop  of  last  year  but  would  be 
the  Nation's  third  largest  v;heat  crop. 
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OATS":     A  record-breaking  oats  acreage  appears  in  prospect  for  1945.     The  indicated 

46,555,000  acres  is  2  percent  larger  than  the  previous  record  set  in  1932, 
Such  an  acreage  would  exceed  that  planted  for  the  1944  crop  by  8  percent,  and  the 
10- year  average  by  nearly  14  percent. 

Compared  with  1944,   increases  in  oats  acreage  are  expected  in  30  states, 
decreases  in  14,  and  no  change  in  4.     In  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country,  declines 
are  reported  for  Maryland  and  Maine.     Kansas  expects  to  plant  8  percent  less  and 
Oiclahoma  7  percent  less.     Reductions  are  reported  for  all  Western  States  except 
Wyoming,  where  an  8  percent  increase  is  planned.     The  net  increase  in  oats  acreage 
of  8  percent  that  is  expected  for  the  country  as  a  whole  arises  from  a  10  percent 
gain  in  the  30  States  for  which  greater  acreages  are  intended.     In  these  States 
4  million  acres  more  will  go  into  oats  this  year  than  last,   largely  displacing 
other  crops. 

Further  distribution  and  use  of  rust  resistant  and  high  yielding  varieties 
and  strains  of  oats  are  encouraging  the  expansion  in  oats  acreage.     The  production 
of  feed  with  less  labor  and  equipment  per  unit  of  production  is  a  strong  contribu- 
ting factor  in  the  increased  acreage.     There  would  probably  have  been  an  increase 
in  oats  acreage  even  if  the  large  acreage  intended  last  j/ear  .had  been  attained. 
Owing  to  the  unfavorable  planting  season  last  spring  in  many  of  the  more  important 
oats  producing  states,  the  intended  acreage  of  this  crop  was  not  realized.     As  a 
result  the  8  percent  increase  in  acreage  indicated  for  1945,  if  obtained,  vrould  be 
the  greatest  change,  either  up  or  down,   in  the  16  years  of  the  pl-anted  acreage 
record. 

Prospective  plantings  this  year,   compared  with  last,  are  greater  in  all 
groups  of  State-s  except  the  West,  where  a  5  percent  decline  is  indicated.  Increases 
are  indicated  at  4  percent  in  the  North  Atlantic  group.     About  10  percent  in  the 
East  North  Central  and  "l/Yest  North  Central  States,  and  8  percent  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic and  South  Central  States.     The  winter  has  been  unfavorable  for  plov/ing  in 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma  where  wet  fields  have  delayed  planting  this  year.     In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Western  States  feed  carryover  has  been  large  enough  that  food  crops 
are  offering  more  competition  for  oats.     Other  feed  grains  appear  to  be  displacing 
some  oats  acreage  in  limited  sections,   especially  barley  in  Montana  coid  sorghums 
in  New  Mexico;  these  crops  are  better  adapted  locally  than  oats. 

Production  in  1945  may  reach  1,358  million  bushels  if  the  yield  per  planted 
acre  equals,  by  States,  the  1940-44  average.     This  would  be  about  one- sixth  more 
oats  than  in  1944  and  more  than  a  fourth  above  the  1934-43  average. 

BARLEY ;     The  prospective  1945  acreage  of  barley  planted  and  to  be  planted  is"  below 

that    planted  in  any  year  since  1938.     A  total  of  12,285,000  acres  planted 
in  the  fall  of  1944  and  intended  to  be  planted  this  spring  compares  with  the 
14,300,000  acres  planted  for  the  1944  season  and  the  record  plantings  of 
19,5^36,000  acres  for  the  1942  crop.     If  intentions  are  fulfilled,  the  acreage 
planted  to  barley  will  be  about  14  percent  belovr  that  planted  in  the  1944  season. 
A  material  decline  from  last  year  in  barley  acreage  is  indicated  in  the  Corn  Belt 
and  Great  Plains  States  where  most  of  the  acreage  is  grown.     Increases  in  acreage 
are  indicated  for  most  Western,  South  Central,  and  Atlantic  States  where  barley 
produces  required  feed  with  less  labor  outlay  than  other  feed  grains. 

The  sharp  decline  in  barley  acreage  can  be  largely  accounted  for  by  a  slack- 
ening demand  for  feed  grains,  because  lower  livestock  numbers  on  farms  and  shifting 
of  iiarley  acreage  to  more  advantageous  or  profitable  crops.     Also,  during  recent 
years  barley  yields  often  have  been  unsatisfactory  because  of  disease  and  insect 
damage,  -as  well  as  unfavorable  weather.     Some  of  the  increase  from  1938  to  1942 
was  the  result  of  substituting  barley  for  vi/heat. 
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The  restrictions  on  wheat  acreage  were  removed  in  1943.  New  disease-resisting  high 
yielding  varieties  of  oats  have  been  developed  i^i  recent  years  which  have  made  oats 
production  more  desirable  than  barley  production  in  many  areas. 

If  acreage  intentions  are  fulfilled,  and  yieldsper  planted  acre,  by  States, 
equal  to  the  post-drought  6-year  (1937-42)  period  are  attained,  barley  production 
this  year  will  amount  to  about  243  million  bushels  —  the  smallest  crop  since  1937. 

FLAXSEED;    Prospective  plantings  of' flaxseed  in  1945  are  indicated  at  4,175,000 

acres,  the  fourth  largest  acreage  of  record.    This  would  be  37  percent 
more  than  the  1944  planted  acreage  and  43  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43) 
average,    Kov/ever,  this  acreage  v/ould  still  be  considerably  below  the  record  plant- 
ings of  6,299,000  acres  in  1943.     In  the  North' Central  States,  where  86  percent  of 
the  total  acreage  is  expected  this  year,  and  where  83  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
was  grovm  last  year,  the  intended  acreage  is  42  percent  above  a  year  ago.  North 
DaKota,  with  an  estimated  increase  of  60  percent  over  last  year,  shov/s  the  greatest 
acreage  gain,  v/hile  the  other  top-ranking  States  of  Minnesota,  South  Dakota,  Montana 
and  Kansas  indicate  increases  rsinging  from  30  to  50  percent.     California  shows  a  28 
percent  reduction;  Oklahoma,  Arizona,  and  Illinois  also  show  lower  acreages.  In 
general,  sharp  increases  are  expected  in  the  major  producing  area  comprising  the 
Dakotas  and  adjoining  States,  while  reductions  are  indicated  for  the  Southv/est  v/ith 
the  exception  of  Texas,  where  the  acreage  is  expected  to  be  two-thirds  larger  than 
in  1944. 

The  increase  in  acreage  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the  AAA  incentive  pay- 
ment and  insurance  programs.    These  will  enable  farmers  to  use  flax  as  an  alternate 
crop  on  land  that  would  otherwise  be  planted  to  v/heat  and  other  small  grains, 
vreather  conditions  and  other  factors  betv;een  nov^  and  planting  time  could  affect  the 
final  acreage  planted  to  a  greater  extent  than  most  other  spring  sown  crops,  since 
much  of  the  flax  v/ill  not  be  planted  until  late  April  and  May  in  many  of'  the  larger 
producing  States.  • 

If  the  average  flaxseed  yields,  by  States,  for  the  6-year  (1937-42)  period 
are  secured  in  1945  a  crop  of  about  30,000,000  bushels  would  be  produced.  This 
woixld  be  nearly  a  third  larger  than  the  1944  production,  but  about  40  percent  below 
the  record  crop  produced  in  1943. 

3.1ZZ ;    Another  near-record  acreage  of  rice  is  indicated  for  1945,  if  grov;ers  realize 

their  reported  intentions,  which  are  interpreted  at  a  total  of  1,507,000 
acres.    This  acreage  exceeds  that  of  1944  by  less  thcin  2  percent,  but  would  be  a 
•third  larger  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  1,120,000  acres.'  The  record 
acreage  was  1,513,000  acres  planted  in  1943.     Good  prices,  good  yields  last  year, 
and  a  favorable  season  in  most  areas  for  preparing  fields  this  spring,  have  been 
factors  in  the  intentions  to  increase  the  rice  acreage. 

An  increase  of  19,000  acres,  equivalent  to  7  percent  of  the  1944  acreage,  is 
in  prospect  in  Arkansas,  v/here  a  large  nev;  rice  area  is  being  expanded.     In  Texas, 
increased  acreage  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  rice  area  is  expected  to  more  than 
offset  lower  acreage  than  in  1944  in  the  central  portion,  if  labor  and  machinery 
are  available.    Planting  has  already  began.    The  Louisiana  prospective  acreage  is 
1  percent  below  the  1944  acreage,  v;ith  favorable  spring  weather  follov/ing  an  ideal 
harvest  v;ith  good  yields  in  1944  tending  to  influence  growers  to  hold  up  toward 
their  previously  expanded  acreage  level.    No  change  in  acreage  is  anticipated  in 
California,  v/here  water  supplies  are  ample  and  v/eather  conditions  have  permitted 
early  and  thorough  preparation  of  fields. 

Production  in  1945  may  be  expected  to  reach  about  71  million  bushels,  if 
State  yields  per  planted  acre  should  equal  the  1939-44  average,  • 
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ALL  SORG-HUI'^S!    A  sharp  decline  is  in  prospect  in  the  acreage  of  sorghums  to  "be 

planted  for  all  purposes,  which  will  lov/er  the  total  for  1945  v/ell 
iDelow  that  for  most  recent  years.    Farmers'  present  plans  are  interpreted  at 
15,285,000  acres,  which  ;is_  11  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  a'bout  one  percent 
"below  the  10~year  (1934-43)  average.    Of  the  past  5  years,  only  in  1942  has  the  all- 
sorghum  acreage  "been  lower* 

The  indicated  decline  in  sorghum  acreage  is  rather  general.    Only  in  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Arizona  are  increases  indicated.    The  major  sorghum  producing  Great 
Plains  States  uniformly  show  sharp  decreases  in  prospective  acreages,  and  these 
dominate  the  national  total,    A  major  factor  in  this  trend  appears  to  "be  the  rela- 
tively good  condition  and  prospects  for  winter  wheat,  v/hich  may  result  in  less  than 
usual  abandonment  of  v/heat  acreage.     In  years  of  heavy  loss  this  abandoned  acreage 
is  often  replanted  to  sorghums,  but  it  nov/  appears  that  little  of  such  acreage  will 
be  available  for  sorghums  this  year.    The  ample  supply,  of  roughage  in  the  sorghum 
area  also  is  a  factor  in  reduction  of  the  acreage  to  be  planted  with  forage  varieties* 
Texas  continues  to  dominate  the  sorghum  situation  v/ith  47  percent  of  the  total,  its 
7,632,000  acres  of  sorghujn  exceeding  the  1944  cotton  acre-age  for  the  State,  Develop- 
ment of  varieties  adapted  to  harvesting  by  combines  has  reduced  the  labor  require- 
ments of  the  crop,  and  has  led  to  an  increased  proportion  of  the  total  acreage 
planted  to  grain  varieties  to  be  harvested  for  grain  throughout  the  Plains  area. 

On  the  basis  of  the  usual  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  -which  is  harvested 
for  grain,  adjusted  for  current  trends,  approximately  half  of  the  total  may  be  so 
utilized  in  1945,    Production  of  about  141  million  bushels  of  sorghxim  grain  may  be 
expected  from  that  acreage,  if  yields  by  States  should  equal  the  1940-44  average. 
This  would  exceed  production  in  any  year  except  1944,  when  the  record  of  182  million 
bushels  was  set, 

TAI'-IS  HAYi    March  1  reports  from  farmers  indicate  that  they  plan  to  harvest  nearly 

59^  million  acres  of  tame  hay  in  1945,  about  the  same  as  in  1944,  but 
approximately  3  percent  more  than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  acreage. 

In  most  of  the  northern  States,  except  Wisconsin  and  Missouri,  the  prospective 
1945  tame  hay  acreage  is  near  or  'belo\r  the  10-year  average.     In  California  and  the 
Southvrest  the  1945  acreage  of  tame  hay  is  expected  to  be  a  larger  than  either  that 
of  1944  or  the  10— year  average,     Larger-than— average  acreages  are  planned  in  the 
Southeast,  especially  in  the  main  lespedeza  hay  region  where  tame  hay  acreage  v;as 
restricted  by  dry  weather  in  1944, 

If  1940—44  average  yields  are  made  on  the  prospective  acreage  in  each  State, 
the  1945  tame  hoy  production  would  be  nearly  85  million  tons  and  the  third  largest 
crop  in  recent  years,  "Hov/over,  farmers  usua-lly  make  about  as  much  hay  a-s  they  need  - 
iroather  permitting  -  and  adjust' the  acreage  cut  accordingly,  . 

TOBACCO:    A  modorate  increase  in  acreage  to  be  planted  to  tobacco  is  in  prospect  this 

year,  according  to  reports  from  growers  expressing  thci'r  planting  intent- 
ions as  of  Morch  1,    Prospective  acreage  is  indicated  at  1,781,900'  acres,  compared 
with  1,712,000  acre-5  last  year,  an  increase  of  4,1  percent.    This  would  be  the  higli- 
est  acreage  in  tobacco  since  1939  when  about  2,000,000  acres  were  planted.  Indica- 
tions point  to  acreage  increases  for  all  classes  of  tobacco.     The  most  important 
change  in  prospect  compared  with  last  year  is  for  burlcy  tobacco,  where  an  increase 
of  8  percent  is  indlca.tcd,    Plue-c-ared  is  up  2  percent,  dark  fired  2  percent,  dark 
air  cured  7  percent,  cigar  fillers  up  2  percent,  binders  up  8  percent  a,nd  v;roppers 
up  3  percent. 

If  the  expected  acreages  should  materialize  and  if  yields  by  types  should  equal 
the  5-year  (1939-43)  average,  total  production  v/ould  be  about  4  percent  lov;er  than  the 
poundage  harvested  in  1944,  and  about  7  percent  belov;  the  record  production  of  1939, 
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POTA.TOSS;     Growers'  March  1  intentions  indicate  that  the  1945  planted  acreage  of 

potatoes  will  "be  2,892,800  acres.     This  prospective  acreage  is  3.9 
percent  belov;  the  3,009,700  acres  planted  last  year,  and  is  7,6  percent  below 
the  10-year  (1934-4?)  average  of  3,130,200  acres.     It  is  about  equal  to  the  5- 
yea?  average  acreage  that  was  planted  during  the  period  1938  to  1942,  but  is  8 
percent  belo\;  the  acreage  goal  for  1945. 

.   C-rov7ers  in  the  high  yielding  States  intend  to  increase  or  naintain  their 
potato  acreage,  but  these  increases  will  be  more  than  offset  by  reduced  xjlc'-iit ings 
in  most  other  States.     The  prospective  acreage  in  the  6  high  yielding;  States  — 
Maine,  Colorado,  Idaho,  V.'ashington,  Oregon  and  California  —  is  24,2  percent  of 
the  United  States  acreage.     In  1944  these  States  had  21.8  percent  of  the  total 
acrea~e,  but  during  1934-43,  they  averaged  only  17.3  percent  of  the  total, 

Conpared  with  1944,  Maine  is  the  only  State  in  the  eastern  surplus  late 
grou;o  that  shov/s  an  increase  in  the  acreage  intended  to  be  planted  this  yeex. 
The  prospective  acreage  for  Maine  is  only  1,000  acres  less  thaji  the  record  acre- 
age planted  in  1943.     Of  the  5  central  surplus  l^te  States  only  South  Dakota 
indicates  increased  plantings  in  1945.    An  8  percent  reduction  in  the  acreage 
of  these  Central  States  is  now  in  prospect.     In  the  10  v/estern  surplus  late 
States  ea.ch  State  except  Febraska  reports  intentions  to  plant  an  increased  acre- 
age this  year.     The  prospective  acreage  for  this  group  is  7  percent  p.bove  1944 
plantings. 

Among  the  other  late  potato  States,  grovrers  in  the  5  New  England  States' 
(excluding  I-iaine)  express  intentions  to  plant  2  percent  more  acreage  to  potatoes 
than  they  planted  in  1944,    Further  declines  in  the  acreage  plf.nted  in  tlie  5 
central  "other  late  States"  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, Iov;a,  V'est  Yirginia)  are 
in  prospect  for  1945  with  the  prospective  acreage  in  this  group  of  States  being 
about  tv/o— thirds  of  the  10-year  average. 

Heports  from  growers  in  the  7  intermediate  States  point  to      decline  of 
4  percent  from  the  1944  acreage,  with  lower  acreages  to  be  planted  in  each  of 
these  States  except  New  Jersey.    A  reduction  of  12  percent  is  in  -prospect  for 
the  early  potato  States  (California  and  11  Southern  States).     Reductions  from 
1944  plantings  are  indicated  for  all  States  in  this  group  except  Tlbrida,  where 
growers  have  increased  their  acreage  4  percent.     Louisiana  growers  are  reducing 
their  acreage  more  than  any  other  State,  reflecting  the  curtailment  of  plantings 
of  old  fields  and  strict  inspection  of  imported  seed  in  an  attempt  to  control 
blight  \fhich  was  very  severe  last  year. 

If  grovrers  carry  out  their  planting  intentions  and  a  yield  per  acre  about 
in  line  with  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  by  States,  is  assamed,  a  potato  crop 
of  about  384,000,000  bushels  v/o-old  be  produced  in  1945.     Such  a  production 
would  be  slightly  larger-  than  the  1944  cvov  of  379,436,000  bushels.    The  10-year 
average  production  is  375,091,000  bushels, 

gl'/3I]T?0?A?0SS;    A  reduction  of  .8  percent  in  s^eet  potato  plantings  this  yeax  com- 
pared v/ith  last  is  indicated  by  growers'  March  1  intentions-to- 
plant  reports.    The  prospective  planting  of  715,300  acres  for  1945  is  11  percent 
below  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average,  and  with  the  exception  of  1940  and  1942  is 
the  SiT.allest  since  1930.    Reductions  are  rather  general  by  States,  v;ith.  Louisiana 
the  only  important  State  showing  an  increase.    Acreage  is  expected  to  "be  main- 
tained at  the  1944  level  in  Few  Jersey,  Delaware,  y.aryland,  Indiana,,  IMssouri, 
and  Kansas.    Reductions  are    indicated  for  other  producing  States,  ranging  from 
4  to  17  percent. 
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Apparently  the  high  labor  requirement  for  the  crop  is  the  principal  factor 
considered  by  growlers  in  planning  reductions.     In  Louisiana,  however,  this  factor 
seems  to  be  more  than  offset  by  high  prices  received  for  sweetpotatoes  during  the 
past  2  seasons.    Also,  dehydrating  facilities  in  the  State  provide  an  outlet  for  lovj 
grade  stock  Tfhich  otherwise  might  not  be  marketed. 

If  yields  in  each  State  approximate  the  6-year  (1938-43)  average,  a  crop  of 
60,168,000  bushels  might  be  expected  on  the  prospective  acreage  this  year.    The  1944 
crop  totaled  71,651,000  bushels  and  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  is  67,059,000 
bushels, 

DRY  BE;\IJS;     GroV>rers  intentions  as  of  March  1  indicate  that  1,971,000  acres  of  dry 
beans  will  be  planted  in  1945.    This  prospective  acreage  is  12  percent  below  the 
acreage  planted  last  year,  26  percent  below  1943,  but  only  about  5  percent  below  the 
10— year  (1934-43)  average  of  2,068,000  acres  planted.    Reductions  in  the  acreage  to 
be  planted  to  beans  represent,  in  part,  a  shift  to  other  cash  crops  and  an  attempt 
to  return  to  better  distribution  of  acreage  between  crops  on  individual  farms. 

Intended  acreages  for  all  main  producing  States,  except  California,  are  "be- 
low last  year.    The  indicated  acreage  for  New  York  is  25  percent  below  last  year, 
Michigan  and  Colorado  15  percent,  Idaho  17  percent,  and  New  Mexico  2  percent  below 
a  year  ago .    The  intended  acreage  in  the  six  Eastern  bean  States  totals  702,000 
acres  or  16  percent  below  the  840,000  acres  planted  in  these  States -in  1944.  In 
California,  a  prospective  reduction  in  large  limas  is  expected  to  be  offset  by  an 
increase  in  baby  limas,  while  other  varieties  combined  show  no  change.    The  916,000 
acres  intended  in  the  other  'tVestern  States  is  about  11  percent  below  last  year. 
The  prospective  acreage  in  the  States  growing  the  Great  Northern  "type  averages  16 
percent  below  a  year  ago,  conpared  vfith  a  reduction  of  9  percent  in  the  Pinto  Area. 

If  the  1945  intended  acreage  is  realized  and  yields  per  planted  acre  approx- 
imate the  1940-44  average,  by  States,  the ' uncleaned  production  in  1945  would  be 
about  16  million  bags,  or  about  the  same  as  harvested  in  1944, 

DRY  P^^o:     Prospective  plantings  of  427,000  acres  of  dry  peas  of  edible  kinds  to  be 
harvested  dry  (ripe)  in  1945  are  indicated  by  ?':arch  1  reports  from  growers.  This 
prospective  planted  acreage  is  less  than  60  percent  of  the  727,000  acres  planted  in 
1944  and  is  about  half  of  the  acreage  planted  in  1943.    Prior  to  1942,  the  planted 
acreage  had  never  exceeded  400,000  acres.     Because  of  need  for  increased  production 
of  high-protein  food  v/hen  war  broke  out  the  acreage  of  diy  peas  vms  greatly  ir.«» 
creased,  especially  in  the  Palouse  region  of  Washington  and  Idaho.    Those  2  States 
planted  about  four-fifths  of  the  1944  U.  S,  acreage,  and  vd.ll  ^2>robably  plant  about 
three-fourths  of  the  U.  S.  acreage  this  year. 

If  five  year  (1940-44)  average  yields  are  produced  on  the  prospective  acreage 
the  1945  U.  S.  Production  of  dry  peas  v/ould  be  about  4,890,000  bags  uncleaned, 

SOYBEANS ;    A  slight  decrease  from  last  year  is  in  prospect  for  the  1945  soybean' 
acreage  planted  alone  for  all  purposes.    The  13,236,000  acres  indicated  tlds  year 
is  about  2^  percent  less  tlian  the  13,564,000  acres  in  1944  and  the  'lowest  since 
1941.    Although  all  producing  areas  report  decreases  from  last  year,  individual 
States  vary  widely.     Some  of  the  fringe  States,  \vhere  the  crop  has. not  been  success- 
ful, report  rather  drastic  reductions,  while  other  States  with  unusually  good 
yields  in  1944  intend  substantial  increases. 
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In  ITorth  Central  States,  where  over  80  percent  of  the  total  "alone"  acreage 
is  grown,  a  decrease  of  only  about  1  percent  is  expected.     Illinois,  the  heaviest 
producing  State,  indicates  an  increase  of  3  percent,    A  large  part  of  this  in- 
crease .is  in  the  areas  of  the  State  hardest  hit  "by  the  drought  and  chinch  bugs 
last  year,  and  where  soybeans  withstood  the  damage  more  successfxilly  than  com. 
The  remaining  States  in  the  East  North  Central  group  all. report  reductions  from 
last  year,  ranging  from  15  percent  in  Wisconsin  and  10  percent  in  Ohio,  to  only  4 
percent  in  Indiana  and  Michigan, 

The  V/est  North  Central  States  had  a  very  favorable  season  in  1944  and  all 
States  except  Iowa  report  increases  in  acreage  this  year.     Iowa  indicates  a  reduc- 
tion of  about  7  percent  from  last  year.     However,  later  developments  may  change 
this  picture  materially.     If  weather  conditions  do  not  permit  the  increase  now  in 
prospect  for  oats,  a  larger  acreage  may  be  planted  to' soybeans  later.     In  the 
South  Atlantic  States,  only  Virginia  indicates  an  increase  over  1944,     In  the 
South  Central  group,  Arkansas  expects  an  increase  of  only  1  percent,  with  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  reporting  no  ch-ange;  the  remaining  States  all  indicate  decreases 
from  last  year. 

If  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  total  acreage  is  harvested  for  beans 
as  in  1944,  the  indicated  acreage  for  beans  in  1945  would  be  about  2  percent  less 
than  in  1944,  or  10,334,000  acres  compared  with  10,502,000  acres  last  year.  If 
such  an  acreage  for  beans  materializes,  and  grov;ing  conditions  this  year  are  such 
that  State  yields  for  beans  are  about  equal  to  the  6-year  (1938-43)  average,  the 
1945  production  of  soybeans  v/ould  be  about  191  million  bushels,  the  third  largest 
crop  of  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  193  million  bushels  in  1944  and  1943, 

CO AS ;    The  prospective  acreage  of  cowpeas  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  this 

year  is  about  10  percent  less  than  in  1944  and  the  lowest  since  1930, 
Only  1,500,000  acres  are  indicated,  compared  v;ith  1,565,000  acres  planted  last 
year,  and  a  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  3,140,000  acres.    The  decline  in  acreage 
is  general  in  all  producing  areas,  with  no  State  reporting  an  increase  over  last 
year.    The  major  producing  States  shov/  reductions  ranging  from  4  percent  in 
Arkansas  to  18  percent  in  South  Carolina,  the  heaviest  producing  State, 

The  continued  decline  in  acreage  is  due  largely  to  the  emphasis  placed  on 
other   more  urgent  war  crops,  to  the  amount  of  hand  labor  required  for  picking 
covrpeas  (v;hich  has  resulted  in  scarce  and  high  priced  seed)  and  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  other  hay  crops,  especially  lespedeza,  , 

PEAIFJX S ;    Reports  from  growers  as  of  March  1  indicate  that  3,923,000  acres  of 

peanuts  v/ill  be  planted  alone  for  all  purposes  in  1945.    This  acreage 
is  about  2  percent  lower  than  last  year's  acreage  but  over  43  percent  greater 
than  the  10-year  (1934-43)  average  of  2,740,000  acres.     Very  moderate  increases 
in  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas  were  more  than  offset  by  decreases  in  the 
other  States,     Scarcity  of  labor  and  the  competition  of  other  crops  have  caused 
the  continued  decline  from  the  record  level  established  in  1943,    Vrhile  the  esti- 
mates of  acreage  for  picking  and  threshing  are  not  made  until  August,  if  the 
usual  percentage  is  so  harvested  this  year,  the  acreage  to  be  picked  and  threshed 
this  year  v;ould  be  3,118,000  acres,  or  abo\it  3  percent  less  than  last  year. 

If  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average  yields,  by  States,  are  attained  on  such  an 
acreage  for  picking  and  threshing,  production  in  1945  v/ould  be  2,107,000,000 
pounds  or  about  3  percent  belov;  the  crop  of  1944, 
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SUGAR  BESTS:    Reports  from  growers  stating  their  planting  intentions  as  of 
March  1  indicated  a  marked  increase  over  the  -onusually  small 
acreage  of  sugar  "beets  planted  in  1944,    The  intended  acreage  is  768,000  — 
20  percent  larger  than  the  639,000  acres  planted  in  1944»    Despite  the 
increase  -over  last  year's  plantings,  the  intended  acreage  for  1945  is  still 
13  percent  lower  than  the  average  plantings  of  884,000  acres  daring  the  10 
years  1934  through  1943,    The  increase  in  this  year's  acreage  is  "being 
limited  in  most  . States  "by  apprehension  concerning  la'bor  for  thinning  and 
harvesting. 

If  State  yields  per  acre  approximating  the  5-year  (1939-43)  average 
are  harvested  from  the  768,000  intended  acres,  a  production  of  ahout 
8,924,000  tons  will  be  harvested  in  1945.     In  1944,  6,821,000  tons  were 
harvested  and  the  lO-year  (1934-43)  average  is  9,644,400  tons. 

CROP  REPORTIN&  BOARP 
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TOUTED  STAT3S  -  PLANTED  AND  HARVESTED  ACREAGS  OF  CERTAIN  CROPS,  1929 


Corn,  all 


Year 


1929 

1930 

1951 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945 


Flant- 
:  e_d  

99,130 
103,915 
109,364 
113,024 
109,830 
100,563 
99,974 
101,959 
97,174 
94,47  3 
91,696 
83,913 
87,631 
90,552 
96,786 
98,722 
2/  95,778 


Har- 

;  vested 

97 , 805 
101,465 
106,866 
110,577 
105,918 
92,193 
95,974 
93,154 
93,930 
92,160 
88,279 
86,738 
86,186 
89,021 
94,455 
97,235 


AU]]^£r^- 
■  Plant-" 

1  l/_ 

23,032 
22,311 
20,548 
22,653 
24,207 
19,228 
22,175 
23,984 
22,969 
22,517 
16,648 

•  18,285 

•  16,661 
14,155 
17,345 
19,335 
19,008 


1^  TTheat^j  0_at_s  

:  Har~  ~: Plant-  :  Har- 
: ve s t ed_: _e d  l/_ : ve st e_d_ 

Thousand  acres 


;.         Barley_  !_ 

;Fl7nt-~:  Har- 


22,151 
21,526 
14,216 
21,750 
19,07  6 
8,664 
17,703 
11,181 
17,094 
19,630 
14,988 
17,179 
16,157 
13,764 
16,67  3 
18,595 


40,534 
42,608 
44,483 
45,549 
43,774 
40,467 
43,599 
41,934 
39,827 
39,390 
38,182 
39,224 
41,598 
42,595 
42,796 
42,983 
46,555 


38,153 
39,847 
40,193 
41,700 

36,528 
29,455 
40,109 
33,654 
35,542 
36,042 
33,460 
35,334 
37  ,965 
37 , 87  8 
38,395 
38,984 


14,703 

13,581 

13,820 

14,555 

14,200 

12,024 

13,956 

12,837 

12,34r6 

12,171 

15,512 

15,627 

15,7  &7 

19,536 

17,304 

14,300 

12,285 


13,564 
12,629 
11,181 
13,206 

9,  64rl 

6,577 
12,436 
8,329 
9,969 
10,  610 
12,7  3-8 
13,476 
14,2a0 
16,850 
14,768 
12,359 


-1945 

""To'bac  co'; 
~  Har-~  ' 

vested 

1,980 
2,124 
1,988 
1,405 
1,739 
1,273 
1,439 
1,441 
1,753 
1,601 
2,00p 

i,4ii 

1,306 
1,377 
1,452 
1,712 
1,782 


Year 


Flaxseed 
Planted 


Har- 

ve  sted 


Rice 


1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 

1943 

1944 

1945  2/ 


3,386 

4,481 

3,773 

2,720 

1,837 

1,609 

2,419 

2,572 

1,330 

lj032 

2,339 

3,364 

3,47  0 

4,715 

6-,  299 

3,052 

4,17  5 


3,049 
3,780 
2,431 
1,988 
1,341 
1,002 
2,126 
1,125 
927 
905 
2,171 
3,182 
3,275 
4,424 
5,847 
2,7  94 


planted 


860 
966 
965 
874 
798 
812 
817 
981 
1,116 
1,07  6 
1,045 
1,090 
1,263 
1,483 
1,513 
1,482 
1,507 


jPlanted 
jall  pur- 

:  poses 
Thousand  acres 


Har- 

ve  sted 


860^ 
966' 
965 
874 
798 
812 
817 
981 
1,099 
1,076 
1,045 
1,069 
1,214 
1,450 
1,468 
1,466 


8,830 
9,447 
10,685 
12,07  0 
12, 602 
14,612 
16,492 
13,355 
13,001 
15,561 
17 , 863 
21,206 
18,682 
16,048 
17,530 
18,212 
16,285 


Sor  gl-iums 
':'"Harv,'~:  Harv, 
■i     for     :  for 
♦  grairi  :_fora_ge_ 


3,523 

3,477 

4,443 

4,400 

4,354 

2,396 

4,597 

2,793 

4,915 

4,  699 

4,759 

6,183 

5,982 

5,871 

6,662 

9,117 


Harv. 

for 
3ilae;e 


4,  609 

103 

143 

5,089 

106 

190 

5,392 

133 

313 

6,172 

232 

354 

6,697 

377 

360 

8,182 

816 

330 

9,072 

666 

285 

6,975 

749 

245 

6,036 

580 

210 

8,636 

7  40 

197 

9,827 

*904 

189 

11,7  61 

1,^38 

186- 

10, 27  6 

1,358 

176 

7,863 

1,015 

222 

8,426 

950 

206 

7,57  5 

958 

195 

See  page  16  for  footnotes. 
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UNITED  STATES  -  PLMTED  MD  HARVESTED  ACREAffi  OF  CERTAIN  CROPS,  1929-1945 


Potatoes 


Sweetpotatoes  \     Sugar  Beets 


Beans 


Feas 


.  ^^^^  sFTant- 

i  -Har-  i 

Plant- 

: Har- 

jPlant- 

:  Har- 

jplant-: 

Har- 

! Plant-: 

Har- 

:  ed 

•vested  j 

ed 

:ve  sted 

:  ed 

1 ve  sted 

;  ed  ; 

vested 

!    ed   "  : 

ve  ste 

Thousand  acres 

1929 

3,068 

3,030 

647 

647 

772 

688 

1,924 

1,845 

250 

192 

1930 

3,190 

3,139 

670 

670 

821 

776 

2,266 

.2,160 

295 

229 

1931 

3,550 

3,490 

854 

854 

7  60 

713 

2,145 

1,947 

312 

241 

1932 

3^639 

3,5  68 

1,059 

1 ,  v'o  y 

m  9 
oxc 

1,625 

1,431 

257 

219 

1933 

3,496 

3,423 

907 

907 

1,036 

983 

1,395 

1,729 

294 

258 

1934 

3,789 

3,599 

968 

959. 

945 

770 

1,985 

1,461 

330 

277 

1935 

3,558 

3,469 

944 

944 

809 

7  63 

2,087 

1,865 

37  0 

320 

19^6 

3,127 

2,960 

774 

769 

855 

776 

1,950 

.  1,626 

296 

236 

19,37 

3,119 

3,055 

770 

7  68 

816 

755 

1,911 

.  1,695 

27  6 

227 

1938 

2,944 

2 , 870 

7  95 

793 

990 

930 

1,759 

.  1,643 

225 

165 

19.39 

2,867 

2,813 

7  35 

7  28 

990 

917 

1,878 

1,681 

238 

168 

1940 

2,900 

2,845 

658 

654 

975 

916 

2,080 

1,904 

303 

236 

1941 

2,7  68 

2,711 

746 

746 

7  94 

754 

2,255 

2,023 

359 

276 

1942 

2,789 

2,706 

710 

709 

1,048 

954 

2,098 

1,922 

519 

494 

1943 

3,441 

3,331 

907 

896 

616 

548 

2,673 

2,404 

832 

7  95 

1944 

3,010 

2,910 

777 

7?1 

639 

5  61 

2,228 

2,057 

727 

695 

1945 

2/  2,893 

715 

768 

1,971 

427 

C owpe as  3 


"Peeiiuts  3/ 


"Tame  Hay 


Year 

Grovm 

i  Harv, . ! 

Harv,  ! 

Grovm. 

{  Picked 

:    All  . 

:  Annual 

Grain 

Grown 

s  har- 

:  le  gume 

*  alone 

{     for  i 

* 

alone 

for  i 

alone 

;  and 

;  hay  1/ 

;  bean  s 

peas 

jthrs  shed 

:  vested 

i  hay  3^ 

Thousand  acres 

1929 

2,429 

708 

1,214 

586 

1,627 

1,262 

55,741 

3,979 

3,208 

1930 

3,072 

1,074 

1,.357 

674 

1,433 

1,073 

53,996 

4,193 

3,933 

1931 

3,835 

1,141 

2,095 

1,.139 

1,773 

1,440 

5  6,103 

5,758 

5,976 

1932 

3,704 

lyOOl 

3,023 

■1,190 

2,042 

1,501 

56,119 

6,698 

5,018 

1933 

3,537 

i,.044 

2,487 

1,086 

1,717 

1,217 

55,810 

5,739 

5,559  • 

1934 

5,764 

1,556 

2,713 

1,190 

2,015 

1,514 

56,361 

8,076 

6,7  93 

1935 

6,966 

2,915 

2,342 

1,057 

1,972 

1,497 

55,614 

7,529 

4,621 

1936 

6,127 

2,359 

3,373 

1,3  66 

2,127 

1,  660 

56,618 

6,739 

5,629 

1937 

6,332 

2,586 

3,648 

1,472 

1,967 

1,538 

53,943 

7,210 

4,541 

1938 

7 ',318 

3,035 

3,296 

1,386 

2,236 

1 , 692 

55,631 

7,303 

3,702 

1939 

9,565 

4.,315 

3.,  168 

1,381 

2,561 

1,906 

57  ,  046 

8,345 

3,915 

1940 

10,529 

4,786 

3,37  9 

1,445 

2,580 

2,040 

60, 035 

8,854 

3,977 

1941 

10,146 

5,881 

3.,  77  8 

1,47  6 

2,4G1 

1,914 

5^,317 

7,455 

3,718 

1942 

13,87  9 

10,008 

3,438 

1,310 

4,388 

"3,4S9 

60,117 

7,554 

2,797 

1943 

14,575 

10,684 

2,270 

.  949 

5,094 

3,595 

60,880 

8,609 

2,988 

1944 

13,564 

10,502 

1,665 

750 

4,012 

3,212 

59,547 

6,875 

3,024 

1945  2^ 

^13,236 

10,334 

1,500 

3,923 

3,118 

59,487 

zfm 


See  Da2«  16  for  footnotes. 
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.13   DEIPARTMfiNT   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

BUREAU    Oi^    AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS  V/dSh  "i  Hgt  Oil  ,    L.  C 


CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


March..20j,.._1945  


TTW 

-  PLMTED 

AND  HARVESTED  ACREAGE 

OF  CERTAIN 

CROPS,  1929 

-1945 

:     17  Crops 

^:  ■■ 

inter 

Fneat 

Rye  .  : 

Cotton 

Year 

:  Planted  : 

Planted  in:  : 

:  or 

Harvested  s pro  ceding 

rHarvested  ; 

Harvested: 

i?lante'd  5/  j 

Harvo  sted 

:  groivn  : 

J 

fall  1/ 

•  • 

Thousand  acres 

9  A  Q    7  Q7 

44, 145. 

41,241 

o ,  loo 

AA  AAA 

A"?  9'^9 

*±o  ,  <C O o 

1    O  I ' 

45 , 248 

41,111 

O  ,  OftD 

A*^   "?  q 

A?  AAA 

o  DO  J  oi  y 

OCX    7  7 / 
<iOO,  /  r  4: 

45,915, 

43, 488 

o ,  J.O y 

o  y ,  J.  X' ' 

■^R   7  OA 
O  O  ,  /  A  "± 

?7       A  T  A 
C  1  O  f  ^  L'± 

<o  Do,  I  'I  '•1 

"Z    CP  Q 
to  ,  Dii  cS 

O  D,  il  'J. 

O  ,  0  O' ' 

■^C  AQA 
O  D  ,  y 

Co , oy X 

1  yoo 

o    o  oy 

9C;P  HAA 

44,802 

30,  34.8 

9  AOR 

AO  PAS 

9  Q  '^P'? 

o  y , ooo 

i  y  ofr 

coUj  0  oy 

217  ,85-9 

44,836 

34, 683 

1    Q9 1 

97  3RO 
C  (  ,  OD* ' 

9fi 

(CD,  ODD 

PC?  TO"? 

o  bo  J  Ooo 

252,158 

47,436 

33,602 

'i  ,  t  'DD 

C  O  ,  ^  'DO 

97  ROQ 
(i  (  ,  o ^  'y 

lyoo 

9  CI  QA9 
C  b±  J  y^rC 

227  ,3&0 

49,986 

37,94,4  ■ 

9    C  QA 

C  ,  Dy^t 

30,627 

29,755 

1  yo  f 

236,592 

57  ,  845 

47  ,  07.5 

Q9  c; 
Of  *ioD 

34,090 

33,623 

1  yc  o 

9  c;9    ^1  O 
c  0    ,  l-'X* ' 

242,777 

56,464 

49,557 

A  007 
4:,  I'Of 

25,018 

24,248 

1939 

252,07  6 

239,456 

46,153.  ■ 

37,680 

3,  822 

24,683 

23,805 

1940 

259,729 

250, 668 

43,325 

35,809 

3*194  ' 

24  ,  871 

23,861 

1941 

257,858 

251,391 

45,671 

39,485 

3,570 

23,130 

22,236 

1942 

269,096 

258,376 

38,072 

35,436 

3,860 

23,302 

22,602 

1943 

281,716 

269,536 

37,7  82 

33,975 

2,755 

21,942 

21,652 

1944 

276,068 

268,790 

46,349 

40,714 

2,254 

20,356 

20,098 

1945  2/ 

272,464 

49,589 

Year 


Buclcvvheat 


:Alfalfa;  Red       lAlsike  ;  Sweet-;  Lespe- 

:     seed,: clover  :clov&r  ;  clover:  de  za 

Plant-;  Har-  :              ;   seed,    ;   seed,  :  seed,    :  seed, 

ed  ;2re£ted£Harv,_6^jHa_rv_,6^^  Harv,   ;  Harv,  Gj/ 

Thousand  acres 


Timothy, 
seed, 

Harv, 


Broom  com, 
Harv, 


1929 

671 

629 

519.7 

1,818.9 

230.1 

292,6 

.  52.0 

437.3 

310 

1930 

635 

57  4 

547  .7 

1,009.1 

150.3 

219,0 

59.1 

435,7 

392 

1931 

538 

507 

436,9 

772,4 

134.3 

.  '253.1 

105,6 

608,9 

314 

1932 

47  6 

454 

366,5 

1,012.0 

133.1 

2 13  ,7 

154.8 

454.5 

313 

1933 

487 

.  460 

617,7 

1,024.3 

146.2 

215.5 

266.1 

325.5 

277 

1934 

510 

47  5 

630.5 

766.9 

128,7  . 

216.7 

371.4 

14,0.6 

305 

1935 

524 

505 

549.6 

641,2 

134.4  ^ 

243.8 

384.9 

1,000,8 

501 

1936 

417 

37  9 

642,2 

670,4 

228.2* 

377.4 

30O,7 

'381.6 

309 

1937 

442 

421 

610,9 

308.4 

100.0 

309.6 

572.5. 

591,4 

282 

1938 

466 

448 

746.6 

1,664.0 

217.1 

525.6 

7  63  .7 

441 .9 

267 

1939 

401 

370 

1,013.2 

1,350,3 

136.2 

555.8 

627  .4 

490.2 

228 

1940 

420 

388 

962  .7 

2^052,7 

167.3 

345,2 

720.2  •• 

398.9 

298 

1941 

355 

337 

804.2 

1,382,7 

116.7 

345,5 

838.9 

375,3 

250 

1942 

403 

37  5 

606,2 

1,110.3 

89,2 

218.3 

787.0 

437  .4 

230 

1943 

528 

508 

768,8 

1,312.1 

100,4 

171.4 

858,5 

431,0 

244 

1944 

539 

515 

962,5 

2,145.4 

106.7 

251,8 

1,302.6 

368.4 

380 

1945  2/ 

See  footnotes  on  next  pare 
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as  of  '        CRO|3  fee  r^CJ  Fix  IN  G  BOARD   '  Far'eH'  gO;.'  1945'  ■ 
 rferch..l^...l945                               ■  m-.       /    '    •   .  .o;'-./, 


WITE?D  STATES  -  PLANTED  AND  HARVESTED.  ACREAGE  OF  CERTAIIT . CHOPS,  1929-1945 


Year 


Sugarcane, 
'  harvest-ed' 


„  ,  .Wild  .hay. 
Harvested 


^l"Ve  ge't'B  ble  s , 
har  vested 


:For  sugar         For  .     :  ill  for  pro"-:  19  for      t  Plan-tad 


52  Crop's  9/ 

Harvested 


j        J     '■•    •  narvesxea.-       .      „/         ,    4.0/  narvestea 

and_  seed        sirup_     j_  .  *SP^^2p-£.  U  •21^£^i£,'^  °Z,  h  2S  S^^'''^*'  

'  •        •  .  Thousand  acres 


1929 

205 ,o_ 

109'  I  , 

13,790 

1,181. 

1,343 

363,028 

355,295 

1930 

203.5' 

111  ■ 

13; 951' 

1,375. 

1,489 

369,560 

359,896 

1931 

■  « 

199.4, 

111 

12,057 

1,117  . 

1,526 

37^,589 

355,818 

1932 

241.9' 

124  ^  , 

14,293  • 

779. 

1,57  8' 

375,471 

361,794 

■  1933 

233.8^  , 

14S  ■  , ,  ■ 

12,629- 

894. 

1,492 

373,124 

330,850 

1934 

262,6  ' 

151  ■  . 

9,  Oii6 

1,153 , 

1,  677 

338,985  ■ 

294,736 

1935 

275^4' 

152  ■  ■ 

1  2  948 

1  454 

361,901 

336,062 

1936 

264,2 ' 

138.  \ 

11,125' 

1,365 

1,744 

360,250 

313,856 

-.19^7 

307  ,2  , 

143  .'  . 

12,072 

1,562 

1,664 

363,037 

338,468 

1938 

312,9  ' 

134 

12,563 

1,394.. 

i,7i'4 

354,290 

338,469 

1939 

276.9', 

142  .. 

12,051 

1,139,- 

1,71,3 

342,524 

321,7  29 

1940 

269.7  ' 

102 

11,  88.4 

1,377  - 

1,65,8 

346,559 

330,253 

1941 

288,7,. 

116  . 

12,459 

1,641 

1,  632 

346,211 

334,126 

1942 

316,9,. 

119  .. 

12,528 

1,968  . 

1,603- 

349,742 

3  3  8  ,  07  0 

1943 

305,9'. 

134 

13,465 

1,926 

1,514 

359,964 

346,614 

1944 

295,0 

135 

14,520 

1,938 

1,810 

364,  I&O 

352,072 

1945  h 

363,927 

1/  Part  of  the  acrea^ 

^e  shown 

as  planted 

to  v^rheat 

,  oats,  and 

barley  is  included  in 

"grain  hay," 

2/ As 

indicated  by  Ik 

irch  1  reports  from 

farmers 

on  acreage 

intended. 

3/  The 

acreage  "grown  alone" 

excludes  acreage  ir. 

terplanted 

v/ith  other  crops.  Part 

•of  the  acreage. of  soybeans  and  coxvpeas  not  harvested  for.  fee  an  s  or  peas  is 
included  under .  "annual  legume  hay,"-  ;  .  ■■    _  -.  •  ■ 

4^  The  ''planted  or  grown"  acreage  is' the  sum"  of  the  "planted"  and  "grown  alone" 
,   acreages  listed  plus  to.babc.o  and  ■  tame. .hay",  harvested, '  but  exclude  . ''""annual  legume 
hay"  and  "grain  hay"  -which  are  lar-gely  duplicated.     The  total  harvested  acreage 
shovm  is  the  sum  of  the  harvested  items  listed  less  the  acreage  of  peanut  vine 
hay  harvested,  most'  of  which- is  duplicated  •lindef  peanuts  picked  and  threshe^. 

5/  Acreage  in  cultivation,  July  -1,  ,      .       .  .  .  '  ' 

6/-Acreage  partially  duplicated.  ',•  ■. "   •  " 

7/ Asparagus;  snap  beans,  lima'beans,  beets,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,   cucumbers,  peas, 

pimientos;   spinach, 'and  tomatoes.       '  "  ..... 

_ 8^  Artichokes,  asparagus,   snap  beans,  lima  bean?,   beets,  cabb^ige/  cantaloups  (in- 
cluding hcmeydews,horfeyball^,*  and  mis*  eel  lane' pus  me  Ions), carrots,  cauliflower,  ' 
celery,  cucumbers,  e'ggplant,rettuce;onions, peas, peppers,   spinach, tomatoes,  and 
watermelons  grown  corrtmer cialTy  for  marke.t,    '  Excludes  farm  gardens  and  most 
market  gardens.         ■  •*■  '  '  '       '  - 

9^  Includes  ■  crops  listed",  omitti'ng  alfalfa  seed,  red  clover  seed,  alsike  clover  seed, 
and  lespedeza  seed  which  are  'included"  in  the'  count  of  crops,, -but  the  acreage  is 
not  included  because  mostly  d^plicate'd  in  .the  .tame  hay  acr^a^ge.  Excludes  peanuts 
not  picked'  and  threshed';  also  soybeans  and  cowpe'as 'not  harvested  as    hay  or  for 
the  beans  -or  peas.    -Pl*ospecti*ve  acrea'ge  of 'cotton  is  not  reported,  so  the  1944 
acreage  in  cultivation  on  July  1  is  used  in  computing  the  52  crop  tptal  planted 
acreage.     Interpolations '  of  acreage  planted  have  been  made  for  bucki-'^heat ,  acre3,g9 
harvested  for  rye,  broomcorn,  sweetclover  seed,  timothy  seed,  wild  hay,  cowpeas 
for  peas,  sugarcane,  and  the  21  vegetable  crops.    The  total  acreages  include  some 
crops  harvested  in  succession  from  the  sane  lend, 

^^"^  .  --16-^ 


UNIXEID   SXATES   DEPARXMENTT   OF   AO  Rl  C  U  L.X  U  REl 

Crop    Report  bureau  of  aqricui-turau  economics  Washington,  D.  C, 

as  of  crop  reporting  board  J^arch  .20  

...lmr.Qh..l*...X945   .sTpO.'p^M^t 

COM,  ALL 


Average  1934-43  |_  A_creage_p_lant_ed 


,        _       :  Yield  :  :     ^         ,    ,  :       1945  as 

Acreage  -,     j.    ,  lo^^  Indicated 

planted      ;  Pl^^ted  :         1944  :         ^^^^  :  percent 

Dus.  acres  Bushels         Thous.  acres      Thous.  acres  Percent 


JjlISilc  Xo 

X  IIU  U.o»  cLOlCo 

^iaine 

14 

39.5 

16 

16 

100 

N.H. 

15 

41.0 

16 

16 

100 

Vt. 

72 

37.7 

.69 

69 

100 

Mass  • 

41 

41.1 

43 

43 

100 

R.  I. 

9 

37,2 

9 

9 

100 

Conn . 

50 

39.3 

52 

52 

100 

IT.Y. 

688 

35.0 

739 

739 

100 

N.  J. 

190 

38-3 

195 

195 

100 

Pa. 

40.  fi 

1  4P8 

1,414 

99 

Ohio 

4'^  R 

781 
o ,  1  ox 

3,668 

97 

Ind. 

1  coo 

AD  Q 

A  fififi 
rt  ,_DDO 

4  619 

17  */ 

111. 

X  -I.  J-  • 

ft  ■^D'^ 

AP  % 

Q  O^l^ 

P  P7R 

QP 

y  0 

V\  rh 

1  RflQ 

Oi5  •  O 

1    PI  O 
l^ol<i 

X  ,  oou 

xux 

<5 ,  ooy 

«jD.  o 

o  7ri  A 

c ,  f  0  r 

XUo 

I'aJ.  llXi  • 

,  DOo 

'XA  Q 

C  OQQ 

D 1  yyy 

A    1  T  Q 

•  1U2 

T  i.rO 

A'X  Q 

4o .  y 

1 X , 44U 

11,554 

•  101 

4; ,  ooy 

2o,  <; 

A     QT  o 

4p  ood 

4,542 

94 

TT  TtiV 

T     OT  Q 

T      OO  T 

1  ,2oo 

-1     i->  c  ri 

1 ,257 

98 

To  V 

o , olo  • 

14.  U 

4,  U2b 

4,348 

■  108 

^To  "K  >• 
*)  c  U 1^  • 

XO.  U 

Q  m  o 

y  ,ux<i 

Q    '7/1 0 

0 ,  r4(d 

y  r 

rfcCiii s  • 

'7/1  C. 

lo.  r 

r?  c 
o ,  /Ob 

/ICC 

0  ,455 

92 

T  An 

do,  li 

loO 

132 

98 

/I  Q  n 
4y  U 

AAA 

4bb 

yo 

f  CL  • 

OA  P 

X  ,  O 

1  OAO 
X  ,  cDc 

y<d 

OP  O 

Arm 

"^77 
Off 

Q'Z 

yo 

O  ,  'iXD 

1  O  7 

xy .  r 

c ,  obo 

0  071 
<0  ,  C  '  X 

Q  A 

.  y  b 

s.c. 

X  J  f  X  o 

XO.  1 

1  ROA 
X  ,  0/d4 

1    AT  7 

X  ,  rtX  f 

Q'Z 

C70 

Ga. 

xc.  c, 

7  ^PA 

0  ,  'X  XX 

Q  A 

Fla. 

745 

P  7 

1  m 

XvJ  X 

Kv. 

P  739 

P4^r? 

P  POP 

C  ,  0\J0 

P  668 

9"^ 

Tenn. 

?  806 

p'^-1 

CO  .  X 

P  7''!Q 

C  ,  1 

?  .SOP 

0 

Ala. 

3 , 504 

13  0 

3  0P3 

?  87P 

«^  0 

'Miss . 

3  ,029 

14-  7 

p  7r5fi 

?  46? 

90 

Ark. 

2 , 29 1 

15.0 

1  9RP 

1 ,585 

85 

La. 

1,592 

14.7 

1  r^i  9 

X  }  ox  'J 

1,200 

91 

W  X 

Okla. 

1,981 

14.0  - 

1 ,878 

1 ,728 

92 

Tex. 

5,172 

15.1 

5,074 

4,668 

92 

f'iOnt  • 

TOO 

189 

12. 1 

158 

loU 

95 

Idaho 

43 

41.7 

32 

27 

85 

'••'yo. 

189 

9.8 

97 

■  110 

113 

Colo. 

1  ,231 

9.9 

908 

772 

85 

N. Mex. 

218 

12.0 

210 

178 

85 

Ariz. 

37 

11.0 

40 

38 

95 

Utah 

27 

24.2 

27 

28 

104 

Nev. 

3 

30.8 

4 

4 

100 

Wash. 

34 

35.6 

29 

27 

93 

Greg. 

62 

30.9 

47 

40 

85 

Calif. 

76 

32.4 

67 

64 

95 

U.S. 

94,972 

25.9 

98,722 

95,778 

97.0 

-  17  - 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


3: 56  PJl^'  (E. W.T.I 


SPRDIO  OTHER  THAII  lURUM 


Average  1934-43 


Acreage  p_lanted 


State 

*  '  Acreage 

planted 

•  •  _ 
Thous.  acres 

Yield 
per  planted 
acre  , 
Bushels 

:  1944 
Thous.  acres 

\  ■  '  Indicated     '  ' 

;  •    1945  ; 

Thous.  acres 

1945  as 
percent 
of  1944 
Percent 

Maine 

4  ' 

19.4 

2 

2 

100  .  . 

5 

17.  8 

rr 

3 

rr 

3 

100  , 

Pa, 

-  10 

18.1 

p 

5 

56. 

Ohio 

rr 

3 

19.0 

""""  ^ 

Ind. 

7 

15.2 

& 

3 

50 

111. 

25 

16.5 

s 

10 

125 

Mich, 

15 

15.  9 

2  . 

2 

100  . 

Wis. 

63 

15. 1 

33 

36 

103 

Minn. 

1 ,458 

13.6 

1,119 

1,041 

93 

lov/a 

26 

13.8  . 

9 

.  .9 

100  . 

N.  Dak. 

5,859 

9.5 

8,259 

8,424 

102 

S,  Dak, 

2 , 57.6 

7.0 

2,754 

2,671 

97, 

Nehr.  , 

294 

7.2 

94  . 

82 

87  . 

XT' 

Kans. 

16 

5.1 

6 

83 

Mon  t 

P  971 

XX  .  X 

p  Rfi4 

QO 

Idaho 

390 

27.2 

386 

405 

105 

¥yo. 

136 

10.1 

97 

86 

89 

Colo. 

332 

11.3 

188 

197 

105 

H.  Mex. 

22 

12.1 

24 

24 

100. 

Utah 

75 

28.6 

68 

73 

108. 

Nev. 

13 

24.9 

13 

13 

100' 

Wash. 

978 

19.9 

1,035  . 

1,087 

105  , 

Oreg. 

276 

19.2 

195 

235 

120  . 

U.S. 

16,565 

11.2 

17,175 

16,991 

98,9  • 

rURUM  I'BSAT 


State  \ 

Ave  rage 

Acreage 
planted 

1934-43 
:  Tield 
:per  planted 
:  acre 

:  1944 

Acreage_j)lant 

1  Indicated 
1945 

ed 

:   1945  as 
:  percent 
:.  of  1944 

Thous. acres 

Bushels 

Thous. acres  Thous. acres 

Percent 

Minn, 

80 

14.4 

46 

40 

86 

N.Dak. 

2,207 

11,2 

1,903 

1,770 

93 

S.Dak. 

544 

8.3 

211 

207 

.  98 

3  States 

2,832 

10.8 

2,160 

2,017 

93.4 

"hs  j 
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UNIXEID   STATES   D  El  P  A  RT  M  E.  N  T   OP"  AGRICULTURE! 


Crop  Report 
a£!  of 
March  1,  1945 


BUREAU    OF    AGRICUUTURAU  ECONOMICS 

CROP  REPORTINO  BOARD 


OATS  1/ 


Washington,  D .  C . , 
,^?arch...20.,_..1945  


State 


Ave  rage _1 934-43  i_  A_cr^age_p2ant_ed_ 

Yield 
per  planted 
acr_e 

Bushels         Thous«  acres      Thous.  acres 


Thous.  acres 


1945  as 
percent 
of_1944 
Percent 


Miaine 

115 

34,1 

106 

105 

99 

N.H. 

15 

18.7 

"  13 

13 

100 

Vt. 

82 

20.1 

71 

75 

106  ■ 

^!iass . 

14 

12.6 

'  13 

15 

1-16 

R.I. 

4 

12.1 

3 

3 

100 

Conn. 

14 

10.4 

13 

14 

108 

N.Y. 

861 

27.2 

861 

913 

1-06 

N.J. 

52 

26.0 

■  46 

50 

109 

Pa. 

902 

28.0 

'849 

857 

101 

Ohio 

1,264 

32.2 

1 ,155 

1,305 

113 

Ind. 

1,460 

27,3 

1,370 

1,480 

•108 

111. 

3,668 

32.5 

3, '269 

3,661 

112 

Mich. 

1,384 

31.1 

1,439 

1,554 

108 

'•■'is. 

2,542 

31.8 

2,839 

3,038 

•  107 

Mina. 

4,372 

32.3 

4,672 

5,185  , 

-  Ill 

Iowa 

5,694 

32.0 

5 ',018 

5,670 

'113 

Mo. 

2,095 

20.1 

2 ',056 

2,406 

•  117 

H.Dak. 

2,005 

19.8 

2',  518 

2,594 

103 

S.Eak. 

2,126 

21.7 

.  2", 974 

3,420 

115 

Nebr. 

2,085 

20.2 

2  ,245 

2,425 

108 

Kans. 

1,753 

21.5 

1,825 

1,579 

■  92 

Del. 

4 

17.3 

5 

6 

120 

Md. 

41 

25. 9 

43 

41 

•  95 

Va. 

•  132 

17.2 

165 

167 

101 

W.Va. 

100 

16.  9 

8? 

86 

105' 

N.C. 

304 

18.4 

365 

391 

■  107 

s.c. 

591 

18.  3 

757 

780 

■  '103 

Ga. 

574 

15.1 

701 

785 

•  112 

Fla. 

24 

7.3 

85 

120 

141 

Ky. 

115 

12. 5 

111 

111 

•  100 

Tenn. 

151 

12.2 

225 

259 

•115 

Ala. 

185 

14. 7 

245 

271 

•  110 

Miss. 

176 

26.0 

485 

583 

120 

Ark. 

318 

17.0 

462 

462 

100 

La. 

82 

25.4 

210 

242 

•  115 

Okla. 

1 ,532 

17.  6 

1  505 

1,400 

Tex. 

1,792 

18.6 

i,663 

1,996 

■  120 

Mont . 

446 

22.5 

470 

423 

90 

I  daho 

212 

29.4 

225 

220 

98 

151 

•  20.2 

165 

178 

•  108 

Colo. 

195 

23.4 

221 

214 

•  97 

N.Mex. 

36 

18.1 

42 

35 

83 

Ariz. 

23 

9.8 

26 

25 

96 

Utah 

45 

31.9 

58 

55 

94 

Nev. 

8 

22.4 

12 

11 

92 

!7ash. 

294 

27.0 

321 

311 

97 

Oreg. 

472 

19,2 

443 

439 

99  - 

Calif. 

450 

9.6 

534 

481 

U.S. 

40,961 

26.1 

42,983 

46,555 

108.3 

!_/  Includes 

acreage  planted 

in  fall  for 

harvest  in 

succeeding  spring. 
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Crop 

as  of 
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CROP  REPORTING  BOARD 


3 ;  00..P .  H...iE.^f.T.,.) 


BARLEY  1/ 


:  Average 

1934-43 

Acreage  planted 

State 

\  Acreage 
\  planted 

:  Yield 
:  per  planted 
;  acre 

I                1  OA  A 

Indicated  •* 

; .      1945  ; 

1 Q  AR  0  c 

xa^o  ao 
nf  1  Q44 

Thous.  acres 

Bushels 

Thous.  acres 

Thous.  acres 

1  1     v«     >-\  v*\  4* 

rcenxi 

Maine 

4 

27.5 

rr 

1  DO 

Vt. 

5 

27.2 

A 

4 

1  OR 
X<SO 

IT.Y, 

145 

22.9 

yy 

17  *± 

QR 

i'T.  J, 

5 

24,  9 

Q 

a 

Q 
0 

^  on 

Pa. 

101 

27.  D 

y  0 

98 

Ohio 

32 

idJ. 

9R 

Ind. 

49 

20,  4 

78 

111. 

130 

2o#  2 

f  i. 

70  ■ 

Ml  ch. 

201 

2o#  4 

XO^ 

13<? 

90 

TJi  s . 

716 

27,  7 

±y  f 

xi  0 

Minn, 

1,942 

22.  o 

fiOD 

Iowa 

374 

23,  3 

1  n 
xvj 

fin 

Wo . 

loo 

lb,  2 

IT  A 

X  w  0 

90 

l].  Dak. 

2,158 

14.  9 

0  OA! 

2  ,  r4i 

0  Afi7 

S .  Dak. 

2,025 

13,  r 

1  O'7'X 

J.  1  ^tOU 

74. 

Ne"br. 

1,321 

14.  1 

J. ,  Xoj 

7Q7 

70 

Kans. 

974 

9.  7 

1 ,  ±00 

50 

Del. 

4 

29.  6 

Xo 

XoV/ 

Md. 

'  58 

28.0 

7U 

-L  W  ^ 

Va. 

64 

23.  9 

76 

105 

Ya. 

8 

24.3 

y 

111 
X  J-  -L. 

N.C. 

24 

18.  6 

54 

•90 

s.c. 

7 

16.1 

13 

1  A 
j-*± 

110 

Ga. 

2/  7 

2/17.5 

10 

110 

Ky. 

75 

18,0 

125 

XUO 

Tenn, 

67 

16.5 

126 

1  AR 
X^O 

1 1  R  ■ 
X  XU 

Ala, 

— 

'12 

1  A 
x*± 

IPO  • 

Miss, 

— 

— 

'20 

oU 

1  RD  • 

xou 

Ark. 

9 

14.5 

14 

T  A 
Xrt 

inn 

Okla. 

394 

12,6 

220 

XDO 

7P 

Tex. 

282 

12.0 

414 

q  R 

Mont . 

249 

19.4 

567 

RQc; 

inR 

Idaho 

239 

31.4  , 

354 

ODO 

1  OA 

^■fyo . 
Colo . 

95 

20.3 

130 

101 

630 

16.7 

831 

814 

98 

N.Mex. 

18 

19.3 

•36 

32 

89 

Ari  z. 

'  72 

16.1 

145 

151 

104 

Utah 

99 

39.7 

158 

150 

95 

ITev. 

14 

35.1 

25 

27 

108 

I'Jash. 

170 

25.0 

256 

248 

97 

Oreg. 

218 

24.2 

233 

256 

110 

Calif. 

1,560 

20.9 

1,730 

1,815 

105 

U.S. 

14,711 

18.2 

14,300 

12,285 

85.9 

!_/  Include 
2/  Short -t 


s  acreage  planted 
irae  average. 


in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding  spring. 


hs  j 
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UMITED   STATES  DEIPAR 

TMENT  OF 

AGRICU  LTU  RE 

Cf?op 

f^^p(^p^-f-                   BUREAU    OF  AGRIC 

ui_xuRA^  EooNOMics           Washlngton ,  D.  C. 

as 

of, 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD                   March  20,  1945 

March 

1,  i945 

3:00  P.M.  CE.V,%T. 

TA^ 

S  HAY 

nniMKHHiniiiii'iMiiMiiiiii 

:  Average 

1934-43  ; 

Acreage  harvested 

State      •  Acreage 

:       Yield  : 

1944 

Xli  U.1  Od.  0  C  U. 

1945  as 

harvested 

• 

;per  harvested: 

:          iQA^  • 

percent 

;        acre  : 

of  1944  . 

Thous.  acres 

Tons 

Thous.  acres 

Thous.  acres 

Percent 

Maine 

902 

0.90 

879 

888 

101 

N:.H. 

348 

1.11 

337 

337 

100 

yt. 

890 

1.21 

882 

882 

100' 

Kiass. 

351 

1.43 

342 

349 

102 

4. 1. 

36 

1.33 

33 

33 

100' 

Conn. 

284 

1.43 

280 

283 

101 

iJ.  I  . 

3  ,923 

1.32 

3,919 

3,919 

106 

TiT  T 
I'!  .  J  , 

227 

1.56 

234 

241 

103' 

Pa, 

2,321 

1.32 

2,232 

2,210 

99' 

Unio 

2 ,484 

1.35 

2,335 

2,335 

100 

Try  A 

ina. 

1 ,962 

1.28 

2,045 

1,943 

95' 

ij-i. 

0    r?  0  >i 

,784 

1.30 

2,592  ■ 

2,462 

95 

-d ,  bUU 

1.32 

2,555 

2,581 

101 

>•  X  S  • 

0  ,  0  r  y 

1.62 

3,969 

3,929 

99' 

I'll  nn . 

2 ,  oy2 

1.53 

3,012 

2,861 

95 

lU  WcX 

1.48 

3,171 

3,044 

96 

2  ,002 

1.03 

3,157 

3,189 

101 

■NT  "D-jV 

i  ,  u  r  u 

1.10 

800 

760 

95 

f  0  r 

1.02 

586 

598 

102 

7\T  *i  n  T* 

J.  1  C  J  X  . 

1     1  /I  C 

1.33 

1,046 

1,067 

102 

or*  r 

0 

1.47 

930 

930' 

100 

JJc  J.  . 

D  f 

1.30 

81 

83, 

102 

MCL. 

401 

1.28 

423 

440 

104 

V  a. 

1 ,157 

1.06 

1,340 

1,420 

106 

w .  va. 

694 

1.10 

771 

794 

103 

W  P 

1 ,082 

.92 

'1,212 

1,248 

103 

605 

.71 

575 

558 

97 

Cra. 

1,177 

.55 

1,426 

1,426 

100 

"CI  _ 

i!  la. 

107 

.55 

127 

127 

•  100  . 

1 , 450 ■ 

■1.14 

1,548 

1,703 

110 

Tenn. 

1 ,881 

1.06 

1,884 

2,035 

108  -  :. 

Ala. 

949 

.74 

1,105 

994 

90  • 

Kiiss. 

802 

1.17 

899  ■ 

899 

100  ■ 

1,042' 

1.02 

1,205  ■ 

1,253 

104  ■ 

La. 

301 

1.18 

296 

299 

101 

Okla. 

778 

1.20 

943 

962 

102  • 

Tex. 

1 , 135 

.96 

1,623 

1,639 

101 

Mont. 

1,213 

1.32 

1,207 

1,219 

101 

I  daho 

1,016 

2.15 

1,014 

994 

98 

'.•^yo. 

569 

1.35 

531 

558 

105  • 

Colo. 

1,018 

1.63 

1,046  ■ 

1,025 

98 

N.  Mex. 

166 

2.11  ■ 

198 

190 

96  • 

Ariz. 

225 

2.39 

324 

311 

96  • 

Utah 

490 

2.03 

519 

529 

102 

ITev. 

180 

2.02 

136 

loo 

100 

Wash, 

917 

1.  yo 

1 ,004 

984 

98  • 

Oreg. 

872 

1.84 

866  • 

875 

101  ■ 

Calif. 

  i»624 

2.84_  _ 

_  1,858 

1,895 

102 

U.S. 

57,556 

1.34 

59,547  ' 

59,487 
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BEMS,,  ray  edible  1/ 


:  Average 

1934-43 

:                ..        Acreage  planted 

.  State 

'  Acreaffe 
'  rilanted 

Yield 
,  "per  planted 
!  '  acre 

:    ;      19'44' '  ' 

'  *.  Indicated 
\  ■  1945 

!       1945  as 
;■   .  percent 
:       of  1944 

Thous.  acres. 

pounds 

Thous.  acres 

'Thous.  acres 

Percent 

Maine  .•' 

.-•g.. 

984 

5 

•4 

80 

Vt. 

2 

630 

1 

1 

100 

iT.Y. 

154 

800 

124 

93 

75 

Mich. 

590 

778 

701 

596 

86 

4 

510 

3 

2 

67  • 

Minn." 

5 

458 

'6 

6 

100 

F.rak. 

— 

— 

i5 

1 

50 

S.Dak. 

— 

— 

1 



—  . 

ITehr,  "■ 

32 

1,000 

S'O 

'42 

70 

Kans. 

5 

2/  184 

'.  1 

1 

100* 

Tex. 

— '  ,' 

6  - 

5 

90  ■ 

Mont . 

26 

1,124 

22  - 

18 

80 

Idaho 

123 

1,402 

146' 

121 

83  ' 

Vfyo. 

B3 

1,134 

95" 

■91 

96" 

Colo. 

433 

376 

387 

329 

85 

IT.Mex. 

231 

268 

285 

.  279 

98' 

A  T*T  '7 
S\  x  J-  £1  m 

12 

450' 

16 

15 

94 

Utah 

•  5 

675 

■  8 

100 

l/ash.- 

2 

2/1,053 

■  4' 

4 

100 

Oreg. 

2 

754 

.  2 

'  2 

T  Pin 
±UU 

Calif. 

367 

1,261 

353 

353 

160 

U.S.  , 

2,068 

771 

2, 225" 

1,971 

8S.5 

1  1     Tvi  <->  T  11 

1/  J.nciu 

des  "beans  grown  for  seed. 

dj  bnort 

-time  average. 

FLAXSEED  1/ ■ 

Average 

1934-43 

Acreage  planted 

State 

Acreage 
planted  * 

Yield 
per  planted  ; 
acre 

1944 '  ; 

Indicated  ] 

1945  ; 

1945  as 
percent 
of  1944 

Thous.  acres 

Bushels 

Thous. :acres 

Thous.  acres 

Percent 

111. 

2/14 

2/13.5  . 

•• 

3 

75 

Mich, 

8 

8.3 

..■6 

5 

100  . 

¥is. 

8 

10.8  , 

,7 

10 

14Q 

Minn. 

1,102 

8.6 

914 

1,188 

130  . 

Iowa 

129 

10.1 

122. 

128 

105 

Mo. 

.  8 

5.3 

11. 

12 

109 

N.  Dak.  - 

954 

4.2 

976^ 

1,562 

160  . 

S.  Dak., 

237 

5.  6 

328. 

459 

140  , 

ITehr. 

4 

2/  6.1 

2 

3 

150 

Kans, 

130 

6.1 

168., 

230 

137  . 

Okla. 

2/  18 
2/  32 

2/  7.5 
2/  7.0 

66 

40 

60 

Tex. 

36 

60 

167 

Mont . 

162 

4.0 

221. 

332 

150 

Idaho 

4 

8.5 

— 

¥yo. 

1.. 

1 

ICO 

Ariz. 

2/  15 

2/21.4  . 

19. 

18 

95. 

^.fash. 

4 

10.9 

Oreg. 

4 

10.8  . 

2.. 

2 

100 

Calif, 

117 

16.3 

170. 

122 

72 

u.s: 

2,9lfe 

6.9 

3,052 

4,175 

136.8 

1/  Includes 

acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding  spring. 

21  Short - 

-time  average. 

hsj 
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UNITED   STATES   OEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE  ] 

BUREAU    or-    AG  «=*  ICU  l-TU  R  AU    ECONOMICS  WaSh  1  Ilgt  02:1  ,     D.     C,  ; 

CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  r ch.. . 2 O ,....1 94 £  , 

COWPEAS 


_S  0  Y  BEM_S  

Acreage  planted_l2 

'  ■  'indicated 

:     ]_945       :  percent 

:       ^  '        :of  1944$ 


;1945  aii 
rpercentj 
:of  1944] 


State 


Aver  a  '^e 
1934-43 


;1945  as: 


1944 


Avera  s:e 
1934-43 


Acreage  planted 

'  Indicated 
•  1945 


1944 


Thousand  acres 

Pet. 

Thousand  acres 

Pet . 

N  .Y. 

15 

20 

11 

55      J  -- 

— 

N .  J. 

28 

'  49 

'Z  C 

oo 

71. 

:  2 

1 

X 

100 

Fa, 

66 

119 

yy 

•  82  i 

1 

1 

T 
J. 

1  00 

Unlo 

748 

1,484 

1,  OuD 

90 

— 

Ind  • 

1,143 

-  1,776 

1  ,  /  1  'b 

96 

!  28 

12 

X  X 

Q9 

111, 

2,713 

•  3,857 

o  ,  97  o 

103 

:  201 

106 

X'  'D  . 

Mi  ch,.. 

112 

140 

134 

96  i' 

— 

» 

ITT  • 

VJis,. 

166 

112 

95 

85 

,  — 

— 

Minn, 

189 

357 

44b  . 

125 

! 

-— 

• 

lovm 

1,256 

2,229 

Q     rV7  "7 
<d  ,  ('/  O 

93 

— 

— - 

Mo . 

513 

750  - 

7  oO 

104 

86 

30 

CO  . 

00 

K .Dak, 

-- 

■7 

liC  . 

171 

! 

-- 

* 

S .Dak, 

2/  13 

14 

157 

! 

— 

* 

Nebr , 

25 

30 

oo 

120  J 

;  ■ 

— 

xvans  , 

100 

238 

110 

!  18 

13 

100 

Dei  • 

46 

67 

RO 

90 

!  1 

1 

1 

X 

100 

Md  • 

63 

94 

85  . 

9 

3 

•z 

0 

100 

Va , 

138 

176 

lo± 

103 

!  73 

14 

X  X 

7  Q 

V/.  V£L« 

50 

39 

OO 

90 

:  2 

1 

X 

100 

N.C  , 

325 

361 

OOl.' 

97 

!  179 

80 

DCS 

00 

s  .c. 

33 

35 

i-O 

71  .i 

436 

326 

9  fi7 

«9 

Ga, 

91 

97 

Q/l 

cS'l 

87 

:  353 

225 

919 

QA 

Fla  • 

!  28 

24 

9  A 

1  on 

i\.y. 

loo 

194 

100  , 

:    ■  51 

20 

20 

100 

Tenn, 

T77 
±11. 

248 

100  . 

:  134 

40 

40 

100 

Ala. 

2  65 

290 

.244 

84  , 

195 

110 

94  • 

85 

Miss  . 

328 

309 

263 

85 

:  231 

105 

94' 

90 

Ark, 

232 

357 

360 

101 

:  340 

130 

125  ' 

96 

La, 

89 

85 

72 

85 

:  108 

67 

58 

87 

Okla, 

18. 

17 

15 

88 

:  138 

74 

66 

89 

Tex. 

30 

13 

7 

54 

:  528 

282 

2^9 

92 

U.S.  • 

9,120 

13,564 

13,236 

97  ,6 

:       3,140  1 

,665 

1,50?) 

90.: 

alone  for 

all  purpose 

s. Partly  duplicated  in  xhayacre 

a  ge .  27Shortr-time 

avera  ge 

FEMJUTS 

Acreage  planted 

1/^ 

State  : 

Average 

•  1944 

{Indicated  : 

1945  as 

per- 

1934-43 

* 

:       1945  : 

cent  of 

1944. 

Thousand  acres 


zfm 


Virginia 

North  Caj'olina^ 

Tennessee 

~T  (Dt Jl~(  2aT-f .  £.7r¥£ 

South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississ  ippi 

Total  (S.E.areaT 
Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

~l'o't'al~(b".'7.a"re"a'J  ~ 

United  States 
T/^own  a'lone'  Tor  a" 


T 


150 

.    2  63 
_10 

_'422_ 
33 
815 
179 
495 

 ^45_ 

1,.5  63 
64 

'  40 
150 
496 


160 
297 
_•  1Z'_ 

~ 

55 
1,254 

256 
738 

_ 

"2_j_343_ 
39 

26 

275 

860 


15  2 
■  309 

 1^ 

_  47  3_ 
•  50 
1,229 
256 
649 

 34_ 

2_,218_ 
26 
20 
300 
886 


Fct . 
— ^5" 

104 

100 

'loi" 

90' 
98 
100 


8_5 
"  95' 
"  67' 

77 
109 

103 


750 


2,740 


l_j_200  i^2_32  103  

 ^^2.^^12    _     3,92£  97^8  

IT  purposes,     ParTly  B'uplTcated^in  nay  a'cFea'ge, 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Crop    Report  bureau  of  asricuuturau  economics  Washington,  D.  c, 

as  of  CROP  REPORTING  BOARD  .   March  20ji  1945  . 
 }h^ch  1,  1945                      ,    •  -  '3':06'T.k/73.W.t7) 


TOBACCO 

;   SORGHUMS  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

Average 

1934-43 

:         Aclreage  harvested 

:           Acreage  planted 

State  * 

Acreage 

:Yield  per 

•  • 

T  ^-     J.   ^:1945  as 
Indicated, 

1945  -Pe/^ce^*. 

'  Av,  ' 

« 
• 

Indi- 

:1945 as 

har- 

rharvested: 1944 

,1934-43*; 

1944  : 

cated  :percent 

vested 

:  acre 

•  • 

*  • 

:of  1944 

• 

• 
• 

1945 

:of  194-: 

Acres 

Pounds 

Acres  ■ 

Acres 

Percent 

:   '  Thousand  acres 

Percent 

Mass. 

5,210 

1,529 

5,700 

6.000 

105 

Conn. 

15,080 

1,348 

16.200 

17.200 

106 

:  — 

— 

— 

— 

u.y. 

790 

1,358 

700. 

800 

114 

:  — ' 

— 

— 

— 

Pa. 

28,470' 

1.413 

33,900 

35,600 

105 

:  — 

— 

— . 

Ohio 

25,930 

985 

22,500 

22,500 

100 

Ind. 

"  9,500 

917 

10,900 

13,400 

123 

:  11 

9 

9 

100 

111. 

— 

— 

— . 

— 

— 

!  24 

12 

11 

92 

Wis. 

18,310 

1.440 

19,800 

21,600 

109 

:  9 

3 

3 

100 

Minn . 

470 

1,160 

600 

700 

117 

:  36 

12 

12 

100 

lowa 

— 

— 

— 

— 

:  87 

25 

18 

72 

Mo. 

5,320 

937 

7,000 

7,400 

106 

;  378 

274 

260 

95 

N.Dak. 

— 

— 

!  104 

58 

50 

86 

Si  Dak. 

— 

— — 

:  817 

606 

497 

82 

Netr. 

— 

__ 

:  1,033 

704 

549 

78 

Kans. 

310 

894 

300 

300 

100 

.  3,320 

3,846 

3,315 

86 

Mdi 

37,540 

752 

40,200 

40,200 

100 

: 

— 

Va. 

123,190 

852 

135,400 

137,600 

102 

8 

8 

8 

100 

2,970 

806 

3,000 

3,200 

107 

:•  3 

3 

3 

"  100 

F.C. 

598,670 

920 

689 ,000 

713,500 

104 

:  32 

26 

26 

100 

S.C. 

96,400 

930 

112,000 

114,000 

102 

!  31 

30 

29 

96 

Ga. 

76,950 

914 

93,700 

93,700 

100 

;  66 

56 

52 

93 

na. 

16,390 

873 

21,600 

21,500 

100 

— 

— 

Ky. 

335,480 

884 

388,600 

410.200 

106 

54 

37 

39 

105 

Tenn, 

107,660 

920 

110,100 

121,900 

111 

:  75 

62 

66 

107 

Ala, 

1/  414 

1/  787 

400 

300 

75 

70 

71 

69 

97 

Miss. 

— 

64 

76 

68 

90 

Ark. 

— 

156 

107 

96 

90 

La, 

350 

•  .403 

; :  '  .  400.. 

•  .  .  300 

'  75 

16 

17 

16 

94 

Okla. 

— 

2,074 

2,216 

1,950 

88 

Tex. 

6,459 

8,318- 

7,632 

92 

Mont . 

9 

5 

4 

80 

21 

14 

13 

93 

Colo. 

804 

785 

720 

92 

IJ.Mex. 

496 

631 

573 

91 

Ariz. 

43 

86 

93 

108 

Calif. 

134 

115 

104 

90 

U.S. 

1,505,280 

926 

1,712,000  1,781.900 

104.1  : 

16,435 

18,212-16,285 

89.4 

1/  Short-t  ime  average. 
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UNIXED   STATES   DEPARTMEINT   OF  AGRICULTURE: 

Crop   Report  bureau  of  agriculxurau  economics  Wa3hin£;ton,  D.  C 

as  of 
 Iferch  1,  19^^^^ 


CROP  rf-porting  board 


Ma.rc.h...2.0,.  J945_ 
3:0n  .P,M,1b.Yj.T ,.). 


SUGAR  BEETS 


M  \Tf^  T*  ft 
I\  V  "C;  1    CK  K\J 

X        tJ   X         A  ^ 

AcrpQfe  d1 an ted 

State  \ 

Acreage 
planted 

Y-ield 

»                   i.  J.  ^ 

S            8.  CT& 

Indicated 
1945  i 

1945  as 
ne rcent 

J.     X  C7  t:  rr 

i  no  us  •cAcrtJs 

onoFb  L/Orio 

1  vj  X    OCI  t  O 

Ohio 

43 

7  .3 

17 

21 

124 

Ivlich, 

114 

7  .4 

69 

100 

145 

Nebr  • 

71 

11.6 

53 

56 

105 

Moiit  • 

72 

11.3 

72 

83 

115 

Idaho 

64 

12,1 

51 

61 

120 

Vfyo. 

47 

11.1 

31 

40 

129 

Colo  • 

163 

11.9 

136 

156 

115 

Utah 

47 

11.8 

35 

38 

108 

Calif. 

146 

13.5 

77 

92 

119 

Other 

State  s 

117 

9.2 

98 

121 

123 

U.S. 

884 

10.9 

639 

768 

120.2 

P3AS,  DRY  FIELD  l/ 


:  Average 

1934-43 

Acreage  planted 

State 

!  Acreage 
planted 

• 

:  Yield 
;  per  planted 
:  acre 

:     *  1944 

Indicated 
!        1945  ] 

1945  as 
percent 
of  1944 

Thous,  acres 

Pounds 

Thous .acres 

Thous  .acres 

Per  cent 

Mich, 

8 

634 

. 

740 

, .  3 

2 

67 

N.Dak. 

11 

11 

100 

Mont  • 

29 

1,125 

40 

28 

70 

Idaho 

98 

1,088 

225 

119 

53 

Vfyo  . 

1 

1 

100 

Colo, 

47 

298 

*  46 

44 

95 

Wash. 

•  171 

1,136 

349 

202 

58  ' 

Ore^ 

11 

1,285 

.  52 

20 

38  ■ 

9  State 

s              37  5 

'985 

727 

427 

58.7, 

1/  In  principal  coinmercial  producing  States.     Includes  peas  grov/n  for 

seed. 

RICE  - 


:      Ave  ra  ge 

1934-43  : 

Acrea=;e  planted 

State 

.  Acreage  , 
.  planted  . 

Yield  : 
per  planted: 
acre  : 

1944 

.Indicated. 
'.  1945 

1945  as 
percent 
of  1944 

Thous .  acre  s 

Bushels 

Thou  sand 

a  ere  s 

Percent 

Ark. 

192 

49,8 

276 

295 

107 

La«  . 

•  507 

40,1 

568 

562 

99 

Tex.. 

275 

48,4 

392 

404 

103 

Calif. 

146 

67  .8 

246 

246 

100 

U.  S. 

1,120 

47  .2 

1,482 

1,507 

101.7 
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UNITEID  STAT 

■EIS   DEPARTM  E£N-r  OF  AG Rl C U  L_X U  RE 

OROP    ReiPORX             bureau  of  agricultural,  economics 

vVashing 

ton,  D.  C. , 

as  of                          CROP  RE:P0R"rir40  board 

March  20,  1945 

March  1,  1945 

3:00  P. 

POTATOES 

1/  2/ 

•  Average  1934-43  : 

Acreage  planted 

J               :Yield  per: 
.  Acreage  .     ,  •    .    ,  . 
•  1     J.  J  5  planted  : 
.planted 

^g^^    \  Indicated  \ 

xi/-j:0  as 
percent 

e\-p     1  O/l  A 

cllc:  X  c  ■ 

Thousand 

acres 

*D  <^  V*  ^  ft  v>  4* 

SUEPLUS  LATS  POTATO  STATES L 

Maine 

J.DO 

201 

211 

XUO 

Uew  York,  Long  Island 

69 

70 

xux 

New  York,  Up  State 

166 

in'4 

X  w  -t 

126 

123 

yo 

Pennsylvania 

1  P.P. 
xoo 

X  X  o 

167 

157 

3  Eastern 

1  70  6 

563 

561 

QQ  A 

Michigan 

96 

174 

160 

QP 

Wisconsin 

144 

132 

QP 

Minnesota 

?66 

7fl 

214 

185 

.  R7 

Worth  Dakota 

14R 

89 

180 

171 

South  Dakota 

38 

54 

36 

40 

XXX 

5  Central 

910 

85.2 

748 

589 

QP  1 

Nebraska 

X  WO 

75 

71 

Qi:; 
y«j 

Montana 

19 

50 

22 

23 

xwo 

Idaho 

134 

215 

165 

.  185 

TIP 

XXjO 

Wyoming 

23 

99 

15 

15, 

xUU 

Colorado 

9? 

157 

93 

98' 

xuo 

Utah 

14  1 

156 

18,0 

19,1 

1  OA 

XUo 

Nevada 

2  4 

172 

3.4 

3.8. 

TIP 

Washington 

46 

188 

X  W 

48 

55 

lie; 

xxo 

Oregon       [                '  ' 

41 

1  RP  •  V 
xoo  ^ 

,  47 

50. 

TOR 
xuo 

California  Jj 

34 

PRO 

39 

41 

xuo 

10  Western 

'sm  9 

IRQ  ? 

xu  ^ .  O 

525. 4 

5Sa»9 

1  nA  p 

XUo,  o 

TOTAL  18  SURPLUS  LATE 

T    Q7Q  4. 

X ox  .  o 

1.^.8?6^4_ 

.  1,810_.9 

QP  A 

OTHER  LATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New  Hampshire 

X*-/W 

7.6 

7.2 

OA 

Yerraont 

xoo 

12.0 

12,0  • 

XUU 

Massachusetts 

1  "7  Q 

Xoo 

24.0 

24,5 

1  nP 

Rhode  Island 

4.  b 

1  OA 

6.5 

7,5 

ilo 

Connecticut 

1  Q 

XD  . 

1  R7 

XD  ( 

21.3 

_21.'L 

_  IDS  

5  Nev;  England 

CO  A 

lOU,  i 

71.4 

_      72,9_  • 

lOS^i. 

West  Virginia 

PR 

54 

33 

97 

Ohio  ... 

T  HQ 

XUl7 

xuc 

73 

65 

yu 

Indiana 

xux 

36 

34 

95 

Illinois 

'±X 

ou 

32 

30 

94 

Iowa 

D  r 

42 

42 

xUy 

5  Central 

ouo 

217 

- 

O/l  A 

New  Ilexico 

7P 

5.0 

4,5 

orv 
"0. 

Arizona 

6.3 

T  1  /I 
-Lx^ 

_  2  _Southw^st_ern  _ 

7  0 

- 

93.3 

T  m  A 

_  xyvi^t)  

_T0TAL_12  OTHER,  ST ATES_  _ 

377.2 

103.6 

289j^ 

QA  A 

30  LATE  STATES  ■  ' 

2,356.6 

126.8 

2_,  10(1.5 

QP  T 

INTERIIEDIATE  POTATO  STATES: 

New  Jersey 

56 

173  - 

71 

71 

100 

Dclav/are 

4.8 

88 

4,4 

4.2 

95 

Maryland 

25.S 

104 

20,5 

,  20.1 

98 

Virginia 

82 

119 

73 

.  70 

9^ 

Kentucky 

46 

78 

43 

.  41 

95 

Missouri 

45. 

88 

37  . 

34 

92 

Kansas' 

30 

78 

27  ' 

24 

^CL 

TOTAL  7  INTERMEDIATE 

289.6 

111.7 

275^9 

2.54..2_ 

_  ^5^8_  _ 

37  LATE  AlTD  IFTEFMEDIATE 

2,646.1 

125.2 

2^412^0, 

2^3£4-.8 

_  ^3.^CL  _ 
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POTATOES  1/  2/  (Continued) 


Group  and  State 


.  Average  1934-43  _ 
Acreage: Yield  per 
planted:  planted 
:  acre 


 Acres^ge  ^lanjbed  

:  Indicated:      1945  as 
1944    :      1945      :  percent 

_j_  :  ojT  1944_ 

Thousand  acres  Percent 


EARLY  POTATO  STATES; 
North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 

California  l/   

_  TOTAL  12_EARLY_STATES 
T0TAL_U1ITSD  ^TATES  

1/  Early  and  late  croos 
States,     2/  Include 


Thou s. acres  Bushels 


1  m 
lUi 

Ou 

77 

90 

112 

29 

23 

79 

63 

30 

25 

84 

119 

33.7 

35,0 

104 

72 

44 

41 

93 

90 

61 

53 

87 

65 

34 

2^ 

85 

74 

49 

42 

86 

62 

68 

49 

72 

65 

32 

30 

94 

70 

67 

53 

94 

299   

64  _ 

61 

_95.9  _ 

597.7 

■ 528_  _ 

88,3 

120.4  _ 

3,009.7 

2j892.8_ 

96,i 

86 
24 

23 

31.3 
45 

46 
22 
44 
44 
35 
54 

 31 

  484. 1  _ 

  3,130,2  _ 

shown  separately  for  California;  combined  for  all  o 
s  acreage  planted  in  fall  for  harvest  in  succeeding 


ther 
spring. 


SWEETPOTATOES 


:  Averagie  1934:^43 

_A_cre.ag.e_pl,ante.d_ 

State 

:        Acreage  : 

Yield  per  : 

Indicated  ] 

1945  as 

planted 

planted 

1944  : 

1945   •  ; 

percent  ■ 
of.  19.44 

Thous,  acres 

Bushels 

.  Tho"usand 

acres  ,__ 

Percent 

N.J. 

16 

134 

16 

16' 

100 

Ind. 

3.2 

95 

1.8 

1.8 

100 

111. 

4.3 

85 

4.5 

4 

89 

Iowa 

2 

85 

2 

2,5 

125 

Mo. 

9 

87 

8 

8 

100 

Kans. 

3.4 

102 

.3.0 

3 

100 

Del. 

4 

124 

3 

3 

100 

Md. 

8 

145 

8 

8 

100 

Va. 

34 

113 

33 

31 

94 

N.C. 

82 

101 

78 

73 

94 

s.c. 

61 

84 

72 

62 

86 

Ga. 

109 

73 

97 

93 

96 

Fla. 

20 

66 

20 

19 

95 

Ky. 

18 

83 

16 

15 

94 

Tenn. 

49 

90 

43 

37 

86 

Ala. 

85 

76 

77 

67 

87 

Mi  as. 

75 

86 

72 

61 

85 

Ark. 

30 

72 

23 

19 

83 

La. 

105 

70 

109 

112 

■103 

Okla. 

13 

64 

13 

11 

85 

Texas 

59 

73 

68 

60. 

88. 

10 

9a 

_  u._s...  _  _ 

 800^8 

_83. 8  _ 

77V^3_  _ 

715,3.  

 9a.  a 
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